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Editorial Notes and Comments 


“EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF SPIRITUAL 
WRITINGS”? 


This editorial has for its title a problem investigated by a 
School Sister of St. Francis for the purpose of showing “‘the 
great need for making the spiritual formation of our youth 
the primary concern of education and, particularly, to dis- 
cover in the literature of spirituality ways and means of 
inducing and directing it.” Using three outstanding works 
from the literature of spirituality: the Confessions of St. 
Augustine, The Following of Christ and The Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius, the author analyzes the method of 
spiritual development described in each one of them and then 
brings together the educational aspects of the three writings, 
first in relation to their contributions to Catholic education 
in particular, and then to education in general. She confines 
herself “to the natural factors in the process of spiritual 
development,” “‘to the natural use man makes of his powers 
in cooperation with the grace of God.” Sister Augustine’s 
study was done under the direction of Dr. Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick. For many years Dr. Fitzpatrick himself has mani- 
fested a keen interest in the subject investigated. Sister 
Augustine’s report should prove of genuine interest to all 
those engaged in the preparation of teachers of Religion. Its 
findings could make a powerful unit of study in any advanced 





*Sister M. Augustine Scheele. O.S.F., Educational Aspects of Spiritual 
Writings. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: St. Joseph Press, 1501 So. Layton Blvd., 1940. 
Pp. xiii + 273. 
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course devoted to problems of character education. In 
Chapter VI of her report, called ‘““A Synthesis,”’ Sister Augus- 
tine describes as “extraordinarily striking” the identity in 
the nature of the process of spiritual development presented 
in the three works studied, each so very different in form 
from the other. The identity was particularly noticeable “in 
the objective which they establish for spiritual development 
and in the means they employ to use it.” The following, 
taken from Part II of the author’s final chapter, summarize 
the contributions of the three spiritual writings investigated 
to contemporary Catholic educational thought: 


1. In order to realize the aim of Catholic education, God must 
become the supreme motive, the norm of each individual’s life; this 
highest objective value must be converted into a subjectively ex- 
perienced one. 


2. The spiritual writings suggest an effective way of doing this 
by building around it progressively and sequentially systems of 
values: (1) a system around the central non-value, sin, and its 
causes: inordinate affections, which are opposed to and hinder the 
realization of the central value; (2) by building positive values 
through the study and imitation of Christ; and (3) by forming a 
personal life ideal based on some aspect of the Christ-life. Obvi- 
ously this cannot be done in a short time; it requires years. To this 
end the curriculum should be constructed to provide experiences 
along the lines of the three stages of spiritual growth by means of 
which related values may be built around the central value, God. 


3. In the building of values the writings indicate that knowledge 
of the truths of Religion is essential, but this knowledge must have 
a dynamic character ; it must be alive and emotionally toned. It must 
be grasped both by the mind and the heart. It must present a value 
that will move the will. 


4. To generate this type of knowledge the methods employed in 
the various exercises peculiar to spiritual development are extremely 
efficacious. All the powers of the soul are enlisted under the most 
favorable conditions to form and organize understandings, atti- 
tudes, convictions and affections into systems of values that will 
constitute motive forces for the will. 


5. The various uses the imagination and emotions are made to 
serve in the exercises—these we described in detail in the preceding 
chapter—point to the efficacious use they may be put to, and bring 
into sharp relief the fallacy that religious education must be divested 
of all imaginative and emotional appeal, that it must be a purely 
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intellectual process. The spiritual writings suggest that they are 
almost indispensable factors in spiritual development. 

6. An essential condition for generating dynamic knowledge, for 
building values, for spiritual development and hence for Catholic 
education is self-education through the self-discovery of truths, 
self-determination, self-direction, self-motivation, self-control, self- 


discipline, and self-appraisal. And this demands attention to and 
direction of the individual based on an intimate and personal knowl- 
edge of him. It is opposed on the part of the student to mere listen- 
ing to instructions, sermons, conferences, etc., to mere reading of 
spiritual books, to mere memorizing of truths set-out-to-be-learned. 
And, on the part of the teacher, it is opposed to mass instruction, to 
over-tutelage through too much teaching, too much explanation, too 
much presentation, too much direction. As to ways and means of 
inducing this self-education there are no better suggestions in the 
wide range of our educational literature than The Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius.” = 


THE TEACHING OF RELIGION TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Last September School and Society published an article 
entitled “The Public Schools and Religious Education.’” 
The author, superintendent of schools at Lambertville, New 
Jersey, endeavors to present an impartial picture of the 
problem for the public school educator. We believe he has 
a very definite case for the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. We, therefore, recommend this article to readers who 
are interested in providing religious instruction for the under- 
privileged Catholic child in the public school. Mr. Worth 
says that “Groups of churches and ministerial associations 
have won the cooperation of boards of education and superin- 
tendents of schools in at least 367 cities in making it possible 
to conduct classes in religious education during school hours.” 
If only we would establish for ourselves a definite picture of 
the millions of Catholic boys and girls who grow to maturity 
with little or no knowledge of their Religion, if we under- 





* Sister M. Augustine Scheele, O.S.F., op. cit., 222, 223. 
* Charles L. Worth, “The Public Schools and Religious Education,” School 
and Society, Volume 52, Vo. 1344 (September 28, 1940), 252-256. 
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stood the religious poverty of these children, if we were 
convinced that we can give them the Catholic way of life— 
the ideal, motivation for living it and contacts with and 
appreciation for the means of grace, if these were our char- 
acteristics we would be urged on by the spirit of those who 
succeeded in providing religious instruction for Catholic chil- 
dren attending public schools. If others have achieved this, 
so can we. Let us study the problem in the light of our local 
situation. In many places, but not in all, Catholics have been 
in the foreground in seeking opportunities of religious instruc- 
tion for children in public schools during school periods. 
Local problems are seldom insurmountable. Moreover, the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has a program for us 
for use in elementary and high school groups. It has a 
technique whereby we can get children and youth interested 
in its work, and it has definite programs for teaching and for 
teacher preparation. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK 


We believe readers of this magazine know that THE 
JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, of necessity, goes to 
press six weeks before each date of publication. This, there- 
fore, is our first opportunity to call attention to the First 
National Liturgical Week held in Chicago, October 21 to 25. 
One of the speakers expressed the opinion that the event 
marked a period in the Catholic life of our country. Those 
who were not in attendance may judge for themselves after 
reading the volume of the Proceedings of the Liturgical Week 
which may be procured from Reverend W. M. Ducey, O.S.B., 
528 High Street, Newark, New Jersey.’ And if this event 
is indeed so significant, it deserves the attention of all who 
are engaged in or interested in the work of Catholic educa- 


*$1.50 postpaid. 
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tion. While the program of the Week did not include any 
paper dealing explicitly with the function of our schools in 
the liturgical revival, there was frequent reference to educa- 
tional efforts in church, school and home. 

The general theme of the program was “The Living 
Parish,” and as developed through a series of topics which 
followed in logical order, it plainly implied the exercise of 
educational effort in all the elements of parochial life. Our 
schools in recent years have been alert to the meaning of the 
liturgical movement, and we have been most eager to promote 
it. The National Liturgical Week is significant not in that 
it announces something entirely new, but in that it marks 
a concerted and nation-wide effort to intensify the movement, 


to clarify, to coordinate, to extend liturgical action in every 
way and among all. 


Liturgy, as the title of Dom Beauduin’s booklet’ proclaims, 
is “the life of the Church.” And the parish is the organic unit 
in the structure of the universal Church. Hence the Living 
Parish is one in which the parishioners are well aware of the 
supernatural life which we have in Christ and know that this 
Christ-life is imparted and augmented and sustained and per- 
fected in the sacred mysteries of the liturgy. We still need 
a large amount of educational work in order to realize the 
ideal of the Living Parish and to reconstruct a Christian 
social order. Along with church and home, our entire school 
system, from kindergarten to university, will need to coop- 
erate. The National Liturgical Week which brought together 
an enthusiastic gathering of coworkers representing church 
and school and home from the extremities of our land, from 
east to west and from north to south, is a sign of promise. 
May we conclude these notes with the hope and prayer 
expressed by Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., at the conclusion 





5 Dom Lambert Beauduin, O.S.B., Liturgy the Life of the Church. Translation 
by Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B. Collegeville. Minn.: The Liturgical Press. Pp. 112. 
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of his scholarly contribution on Eucharistic Worship to the 
Liturgical Week Program, that there may be “that active par- 
ticipation by all in our worship now, that will signalize it in 
Heaven.” 


JUBILEE AND CENTENARIES 


In one of its fall issues this JouRNAL regretted that it 
does not always know when felicitations and prayers for 
God’s continued blessings are in order, in a special way, for 
the different communities and congregations of teaching 
religious in our country. We are glad that the Centenary 
of the Society of Jesus is still in process of celebration that 
we may join with all friends of the Jesuits in extending our 
very best wishes to the Society of Jesus. We also desire 
to extend to the Mission Helpers, Servants of the Sacred 
Heart, our best wishes for their continued success in provid- 
ing religious instruction for underprivileged children. The 
Golden Jubilee Number of the Mission Helpers’ Review has 
just reached our office. May we extend also at this time a 
belated but sincere message of congratulations to the Sisters 
of Notre Dame de Namur in this country who had a cen- 
tennial celebration last October. 


RELIGIOUS PLACEMENT TESTS 


“In my Father’s house there are many mansions,” applies to the 
intellectual phase of the religious life as well as to the moral and 
devotional. Religious placement tests are now available as tools for 
making provision for the great differences that exists among students 
in this field as in all others. 


(By Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., “Religious Place- 


ment Tests,” Progressive Aids to Catholic Education, Volume 
VII, p. 48.) 


Religion in the Elementary School 





THE VIRTUE OF JUSTICE 


REVEREND FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor’s Nore: this is the iourth in a series of articles treating of the virtues, 
prepared for the JouRNAL oF ReELicious INstrucTION by Father Connell. These 
articles have a twofold purpose: to offer background material to the teacher 
and to assist him or her in the classroom presentation of those questions in the 
catechism that treat of the virtues. 


The word justice is used in various senses in Sacred Scrip- 
ture and in theology. Sometimes it signifies holiness in gen- 
eral, and in this sense our Lord praises those who hunger 
and thirst after justice (Matthew, V,6). In this same sense 
St. Joseph is called a just man (Matthew, 1,19). Again, 
justice may be applied to the act of any particular virtue, 
as when Christ bids us not to do our justice before men, that 
we may be seen by them ( Matthew, VI, 1). However, in the 
strict sense justice is that virtue which impels one to render 
to others what is due to them. In this sense justice is ranked 
as the second of the cardinal virtues. It is a most important 
virtue and one that we are frequently required to practise 
in our dealings with our fellow-creatures. Often it is not easy 
to practise justice, for it demands that we conquer the inclina- 
tion to favor self at the expense of others, a tendency which 
is deeply rooted in human nature. 

Justice always involves two parties, one of whom has obli- 
gations toward the other. By reason of the different condi- 
tion of those involved we can distinguish three kinds of 
justice, known respectively as legal, distributive and com- 
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mutative. The first is concerned with the obligations of 
individuals toward society. Under this heading comes the 
observance of the laws of the nation by the citizens. The 
second obliges the rulers of a society to give those subject 
to their authority their due rights. Thus, the civil officials 
of a country are bound to be fair and honest in their govern- 
ment of the fellow-citizens. In our country distributive 
justice demands that those in public office, from the president 
down to the lowest town official, fulfill the obligations 
imposed on them by the Constitution or by the state or local 
laws in their conduct toward those subject to their jurisdic- 
tion. Public officials are too much inclined to think of their 
rights and to forget their duties. They should ever remember 
that in fact they are the servants of the people, pledged to 
labor for the good of all. Especially when they are required 
to distribute offices or funds should they guard against favor- 
ing their friends or, what is worse, those who will bribe 
them. 

Distributive justice should particularly characterize 
ecclesiastical and religious superiors. It would indeed be dis- 
graceful if one holding authority of a spiritual nature chose 
certain individuals as the objects of special favors and mani- 
fested coldness and indifference toward others. 


The third type, commutative justice, concerns the obliga- 
tions of individuals or groups of individuals toward each 
other. Countless activities of human life involve this aspect 
of the virtue of justice. When a person buys a house the 
owner is bound in justice to transfer the dwelling in the 
condition agreed on, and the buyer is bound, likewise in 
justice, to pay the stipulated price. When one man works for 
another, justice obliges the employee to perform the tasks 
assigned him and the employer to pay the promised salary. 
There are examples of this type of justice even in things of 
the spiritual order. Thus, a parish priest is bound in justice 
to provide for the spiritual wants of his people; and they in 
turn are bound in justice to furnish him the means of sus- 
tenance. 


The chief sin against justice is theft—the taking of some- 
thing from its lawful owner against his reasonable will. We 
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say “against his reasonable will” because at times it is per- 
mitted to deprive a person of some of his possessions even 
against his will; and in such a case his refusal is unreasonable. 
Thus, if a man were starving and he could procure food only 
by taking it from another who has plenty, he could do so 
lawfully, even though the other protested. Again, if a person 
had an unquestionable claim to a sum of money from some- 
one who refused to pay it, he could recompense himself from 
the other’s possessions even without his knowledge. 


But when one without a just claim deprives a fellow- 
creature of some lawful possession, either money or goods, 
he fails against commutative justice and incurs the obliga- 
tion of restoring what he has stolen—an obligation which 
remains even though he has spent the money or used up the 
goods. Moreover, if the owner suffers any loss while deprived 
of the use of his possession—for example, the interest which 
a sum of money would have drawn—the thief must include 
recompense for this loss in his restitution. When the actual 
thing that was taken cannot be restored, as would happen 
if food were stolen and eaten, a satisfactory equivalent— 
usually money—must be returned. If the thief has given 
or sold the stolen object to a third party, who is unaware 
that he is receiving stolen goods, this latter is bound to resto- 
ration when he learns of the theft, provided he retains the 
object or its equivalent in the form of increased wealth. He 
has indeed the right to demand recompense from the thief 
if he paid for the article, but even if he cannot satisfy his 
own claim, he must restore the stolen goods to the original 
owner. However, if he has spent or used the stolen posses- 
sions in good faith and is no richer thereby, he has no obliga- 
tion to the owner. Those who have knowingly aided in the 
theft, however, by command or advice or physical collabora- 
tion are bound to make restitution if the one to whom the 
stolen goods have passed is unwilling or unable to do so. 


Another form of injustice is the non-payment of debts. 
It is astonishing how many persons there are—some of them 
Catholics, to all appearances faithful to their religious duties 
—who are most careless in this matter. They purchase on 
credit not merely the necessities of life but even luxuries, 
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and then let months and years pass without any attempt to 
settle the debt. Such persons should realize that one who 
can pay a just debt but allows a long time to go by without 
fulfilling his obligation is guilty of substantially the same 
kind of sin as is committed by the burglar who stealthily 
enters a person’s house and steals his money and silverware. 


Justice is also violated when one deliberately damages 
another’s property, as is the case when an envious or resentful 
man burns his neighbor’s barn or destroys his garden. After 
the commission of this type of sin also, the duty of restitution 
binds the guilty person. One who has unwittingly inflicted 
damage on another’s possessions is not obliged by the law 
of God to make reparation; but sometimes the civil law may 
oblige him to do so. It is important to note that even when 
one has indeliberately placed a cause that will be harmful 
to someone’s property, he must take measures to check the 
harm as soon as he realizes that his action will have disastrous 
consequences; otherwise he will be responsible in justice for 
the damage that will ensue. Thus, if a man accidentally drops 
a lighted match in his neighbor’s barn and then perceives that 
a fire has started, he must do all in his power to stop the 
blaze, and if he neglects to do so he is bound in conscience 
to make up for his neighbor’s loss. 


It may happen that one who has committed an act of 
injustice is unable to make restitution to the particular per- 
son whose rights he violated—for example, if he cannot find 
the one whose money he stole or whose property he damaged. 
In such a case restitution must be made to a pious cause, 
such as the relief of the poor or the support of an orphan 
asylum. Moreover, one who inherits money is obliged to 
pay any debts that may have been contracted, or duty of 
restitution that may have been incurred by the one from 
whom the inheritance has come, as far as the inheritance 
covers these obligations. 


Sins against justice are either mortal or venial in propor- 
tion to the value of what was stolen or the amount of the 
damage that was caused. In particular cases it is often impos- 
sible to state whether or not a serious sin has been committed. 
It can be put down as a general principle that one is guilty 
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of a grave offence against God’s law when his action caused 
another considerable inconvenience; and this depends largely 
on the other’s financial condition. To steal twenty-five or 
thirty cents from a very poor person and thus to deprive him 
of the food he needs could be a mortal sin; whereas to steal 
ten dollars from a wealthy person would be a venial sin. It 
might seem to follow from this principle that one could take 
several hundred dollars from a millionaire or from a rich 
corporation without sinning gravely, because the loss of even 
such an amount would not cause serious inconvenience. But 
this conclusion is too broad; because in the matter of theft 
and of damage there is what is known as the absolute amount 
—that is, a sum that constitutes grave matter irrespective 
of the financial standing of the owner. This is based on 
the fact that the laws of justice forbid us not only to injure 
others but also to enrich ourselves by ill-gotten gain; so that 
one who steals a considerable amount commits mortal sin 
even though his theft does not seriously injure the owner. 
Catholic theologians are not in full agreement as to the abso- 
lute amount that constitutes a mortal sin; and certainly it 
varies with the variations of the purchasing power of the 
money both as to time and to place. At the present time in 
the United States it would seem that the absolute sum for 
theft or unjust damage cannot be put higher than $25. It 
must be remembered too, that repeated small thefts can con- 
stitute a mortal sin—that is, if a person takes small amounts 
and retains them until they total a considerable sum, or if 
within a brief space of time, such as two months, he is guilty 
of numerous petty thefts—for example, fifty cents or a dollar 
at a time—so that within that period he actually steals thirty 
or forty dollars, even though he does not accumulate that 
sum. 


We should realize that the virtue of justice obliges us to 
render to others what is due them not only in material posses- 
sions but also in treasures of a more spiritual nature, such as 
reputation. A person’s good name is more valuable than 
money; and one who unjustly deprives another of his good 
name is guilty of injustice and is bound to make amends as far 
as he is able. This is particularly the case when one has 
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lied about another’s character, thus committing the sin of 
calumny. But it is also wrong to reveal what is detrimental 
to another, even though it is true, provided the fault is of 
a secret nature, and there is no good reason for telling it. 
This is the sin of detraction. 


Is is also a violation of justice to reveal a secret that has 
been confided to one, or which by its nature must be 
respected. This holds good especially when one has promised 
not to speak of the matter. Immeasurable harm is often 
caused by this breach of confidence. Talebearing is a kindred 
fault. 


Justice also imposes on us certain duties toward God, 
especially the practice of Religion. This is the virtue that 
animates us to give the Almighty the honor and the cult that 
are His due. Hence, to refuse God the homage of adoration 
and of praise puts one in the same category with the man 
who refuses to pay his just debts . The virtue of penance 
also comes under the general heading of justice, inasmuch as 
by sin we deprive God of the service we owe Him as His 
creatures, and penance is directed toward making atonement 
for this violation of the Creator’s rights. Gratitude also, both 
to God and to man, is a subsidiary virtue of justice, for when 
anyone does us a favor we are really paying a debt when we 
express our thanks. 


As in the case of all the other moral virtues, we can dis- 
tinguish both a natural and supernatural virtue of justice, 
and the perfect Christian possesses and exercises both. It 
is most consoling and inspiring to meet a person who is 
constantly attentive to the rights of others even in small mat- 
ters. We instinctively trust such a person and feel that both 
our possessions and our reputation are safe in his keeping. 
In this modern world, so immersed in selfishness, Catholics 
in particular, as members of the true Church of Jesus Christ 
who was so just in His dealings with all mankind, should 
scrupulously practice justice in word and in deed both toward 
their fellow-men and toward God. 








OUR LORD’S PARABLES 
MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER OF THE BIBLE 





RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM L. NEWTON 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 





No one can read the Gospels without being impressed with 
the stories which our Lord employed for the illustration of 
His teachings. Their frequency is in itself interesting. St. 
Matthew remarks that without these parables Christ did 
not speak. From this we may conclude that He made these 
teaching instruments the chief means of conveying His les- 
sons. But we are also impressed with the unusual character 
of the parables, with their literary independence. There is 
no source known from which He may have drawn his illus- 
trations. Further, they far surpass in literary excellence any 
similar form, in no matter what language. 


It is, however, important to observe that the parable was 
an ordinary instrument of semitic pedagogy. It is found both 
in the Old Testament and later in the Talmud. It is not 
strange, therefore, that we should find our Lord making 
such wide use of parables in His teaching. In this brief 
examination of the subject we shall inquire into the nature, 
the purpose and the interpretation of our Lord’s parables. 

Etymologically, the term parable means “comparison.” 
As a literary form in the classics it may be defined as a device 
which seeks to clarify or make vivid one notion by comparing 
it with another. While, however, this definition may help 
us appreciate the parables of our Lord, it does not carry us 
to their full meaning. The semitic form was somewhat dif- 
ferent from the classical. 


The term which is used in the Old Testament to represent 
parables also means ultimately “comparison”; but it is used 
of a number of forms. The proverb, an ethical saying, 
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prophetic discourse, satires, poems—all are referred to as 
parables. Further, there is evident a literary development of 
the parable in the Book of Proverbs, from the simple 
proverbial statement to the discursive treatment of a subject. 
These various forms often lose the nature of a comparison, 
but they all agree in having something to teach. Hence they 
may be regarded as instruments of teaching, whether or not 
employing comparisons. 


There is an important element in Old Testament parables 
to which we must attend. They are very often enigmatic, 
discourses whose meaning is not at once evident. It would 
seem that the purpose of this obscurity was also pedagogical: 
the reader was obliged to reflect upon the statement or the 
figure in order to reach its meaning, and thus would be 
brought to the contemplation of the higher truth conveyed 
by the comparison. All of the parables of the Old Testament 
which resemble those of our Lord partake of this character. 
In Nathan’s parable (2 Sam. 12, 1ff), David was made to 
feel anger before the emotion was turned back upon himself. 
Confer also the story of the woman interceding for Absalom 
with David (2 Sam. 14, 1ff), and the prophet’s message to 
Achab (1 Kings 20, 39ff). Two beautiful parables of this 
type are found in Isaias, that of the vine (5,1-7) and that 
of the ploughman (28,24-29). 

In the New Testament the term is found likewise in con- 
nection with literary forms that vary in type. All these forms, 
however, have in common the purpose of teaching a super- 
natural truth. From this there has arisen, as definition of 
the New Testament parable, the fact that it is any represen- 
tation of the supernatural order by means of a comparison 
or similitude. This would include the type of illustration that 
we find in St. John’s Gospel, as that of the Good Shepherd. 
The strict form of the New Testament parable is found 
mainly in the Synoptic Gospels. It is defined: A simile given 
in complete, self-dependent discourse, for the purpose of 
inculcating a supernatural truth. 

The use of parables by the Jewish rabbis, as illustrated 
in the Talmud, may teach us something else about our Lord’s 
use of them. The rabbinical teaching method called first for 
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the lesson, then for its illustration in a parable, and then for 
repetition, aided largely by the parable. But both from Old 
Testament usage, and from that of the Talmud, our Lord’s 
parables differ not only in literary value, but also in the fact 
that they were used exclusively for the teaching of super- 
natural truths. 

It would be wrong to conclude that our Lord made use of 
parables only for the literary adornment of His teachings. 
The examples from the Old Testament and the Talmud tell 
us that the parable had a more practical purpose. In the 
case of our Lord this is eminently true. The condition of the 
Jews during His life, and especially the prevalent religious 
concepts advocated by the Jewish sects, made His message 
strange and to many unintelligible. Hence our Lord made 
use of these similes, taken from ordinary life, from agricul- 
ture, from pastoral and social customs, to inculcate a spiritual 
truth which by itself would not have been grasped. The 
quotation of Ps. 77, 2 (in Matt. 13,35), “I will open my 
mouth in parables; I will utter things hidden from the founda- 
tion of the world,” is an excellent description of the purpose 
for which our Lord made use of these similes. 

The parables also served as an aid to memory in the case 
of our Lord’s teachings. But there was a special need for 
this. Many of our Lord’s lessons could not be understood 
fully until later. Even at the Last Supper He could tell the 
apostles that they would not appreciate all He had said until 
the Holy Spirit came upon them on Pentecost. This would 
be true also of the people in general. When, therefore, with 
the advent of a deeper appreciation of Christ’s mission 
these similes came to mind, they served as a reminder of 
His teachings, and continued to keep before the mind the 
lessons He had taught. 


Again, the natural beauty and sentiment of many of the 
parables were intended by our Lord to touch the wills of 
those who heard them. The story, for instance, of the Good 
Samaritan not only taught the lesson of real fraternal 
charity, it likewise stimulated the hearers to emulate it. 
This is indicated by the words which our Lord added: “Go 
and do you the same.” Similarly, there is emotion in the 
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story of the Prodigal Son, in that of the Unjust Steward, 
and in a great many others. This will be appreciated if 
we place this type of parable beside one like the Sower. 


The purpose of the parables may, therefore, be summed 
up in the aid they provided to understanding, to memory 
and to will. And in each of these, it should be noticed, the 
parables are of assistance to us no less than to those who 
heard them directly from the lips of our Lord. The apostles 
used them on their missionary journeys for the same reason. 
The New Testament presents them to us for our better 
appreciation and application of Christ’s teachings. 


And yet there is something further to be said of our 
Lord’s purpose in using this teaching method. That through 
it He intended discovering to the well disposed His super- 
natural message may be taken as His chief purpose. But 
from the Gospels it is clear that He had something else in 
mind. In St. Matthew (13,10-15) we read, in answer to 
the apostles’ question as to why our Lord spoke in parables, 
the answer: “To you it is given to know the mysteries of 
heaven, but to them it is not given; . . . because seeing 
they see not; etc.” He wished, therefore, through these 
simple stories and illustrations also to conceal from the 
obdurate the revelations He was making to the people in 
general. 


This should present no difficulty. The parables were pri- 
marily intended to reveal truth, or at least to stimulate 
inquiry. Those who were listening to our Lord with preju- 
diced hearts, and not with the disposition to learn from Him, 
would fail to grasp the application of the simile, and would 
not be interested enough to investigate it. Their failure to 
profit by the parable would thus be due to their wilful 
blindness. But, in addition, our Lord may have dressed His 
lessons in these images for the express purpose of hiding 
the truth from such people. They had refused Him the 
reasonable attention He asked, and thus had merited the 
punishment of having the revelations of Christ hidden from 
them. This was foretold by Isaias; it was also mentioned 
in the Magnificat: “He hath scattered the proud in the 
conceit of their hearts.” 
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We ourselves must realize, from reading the Gospels, that 
the parables are not always understood at once. On several 
occasions we find the apostles asking an explanation of some 
simile used by our Lord. Something must be said with ref- 
erence to their interpretation. 


Every parable is.a complete and independent story; thus 
it has a literal meaning in the full sense of the word. For 
instance, when Christ told of the sower going out to sow 
his seed, He intended that picture in itself. Hence, the first 
rule for the interpretation of a parable is to determine 
accurately the literal sense of the story. This involves an 
appreciation of the circumstances of the time. A sower might 
bring to our modern minds a man spreading seed with the 
aid of some mechanical instrument, the very purpose of 
which would be to prevent the seed falling by the wayside 
or among rocks or among the thorns. We must rather picture 
to ourselves the sower spreading his seed by hand, the small 
and encumbered plot of ground, the seed falling upon unfer- 
tile places. 


When we have fully grasped the story in itself, then we 
must inquire into the lesson our Lord intends by it. This 
will be indicated often by the parable itself, or by the 
explanation added to it by our Lord or the evangelist. Recall 
that our Lord explained the parable of the Sower to His 
disciples. More often, however, the parable is to be under- 
stood from its context: from the truth which our Lord was 
teaching at the time of giving the parable. In the thirteenth 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel there are several parables, 
all serving to illustrate some phase of the kingdom of God 
on which our Lord at the time was instructing the people. 


Finally, we must be careful in our interpretation of the 
details of a parable. The simile intends generally to convey 
but one central truth, and many of the details are added 
merely to adorn the story, and not to add to the truth. 
Details, therefore, should be interpreted either as necessary 
to the truth implied, or as only contributing to the complete- 
ness of the story. Thus, for example, in the case of the Good 
Samaritan we need not look for a special meaning in the 
oil and the wine he used to heal the victim’s wounds; in the 
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case of the Prodigal Son there is no further significance in 
the husks he ate than to show how low he had been reduced. 
On the other hand, as our Lord Himself tells us, each detail 
in the story of the Sower plays a part also in the truth 
involved; so also in the brief parable of the Pearl of Great 
Price, and in that of the Mustard Seed. Even for us, there- 
fore, the parables call for some thought; they have not lost 
entirely their enigmatic character. 


One should also have in mind the conditions under which 
our Lord spoke the parables. On the Tuesday before He 
died, our Lord spoke three parables: Two Sons, the Mar- 
riage Feast, and the Unjust Husbandmen. In each of these 
stories there is a general lesson from which we can all profit. 
But they also had application to the immediate circum- 
stances: they pointed out to the officials of Judaism the 
seriousness of the crime they were about to commit. They 
were the son who said that he would do as his father 
requested, and yet did not; they were the people invited 
to the marriage feast and refused to come; they were the 
wicked tenants of the vineyard who put to death the owner’s 
son in order to posses it themselves. 


There is little doubt that the parables in the Gospels con- 
tribute greatly to the literary charm of these books. But 
the reader of the New Testament, who would profit from 
his reading, must look upon them as of much greater value 
than this. They are stories which our Lord is speaking to 
him, as He spoke them to the people of Palestine, to bring 
to his mind the supernatural message of Christianity, and 
further to stimulate in him that moral response which is 
the Christian life. 
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THE EARLY CHURCH 


EXAMINATION MATERIAL FOR THE SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADES 





ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 


Church history is commonly taught at the elementary 
school level in three large units—-The Early Church, The 
Church in the Middle Ages and The Church in the Modern 
World. The material in the present testing exercises is based 
on Unit I, “The Early Church,” in the volume Church 
History in the “The Kingdom of God Series,” published 
this past fall by William H. Sadlier, Inc., of New York. The 
writer believes, however, that the test may be used with all 
current courses in Church History at the elementary school 
level. In two of its Spring issues, this JoURNAL will publish 
test material for “The Church in the Middle Ages” and 
for “The Church in the Modern World.” The text used 
in preparing these tests presents the history of the Church 
to pupils of the upper grades of the elementary school in 
biographical form. This text endeavors to place emphasis 
always on material that is appropriate religious education 
content. While it is difficult to provide testing material for 
such an objective, Exercise IV of the present test is an 
attempt to do so. The writer will be interested in the reaction 
of teachers to it. 


I, 


After cach one of the following, write the name of the person 
described. (10 points) 


1. The first bishop of Rome, ——— 
2. An Apostolic Father whose writings are » valuable wit- 
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nesses to Christianity during the first and second centuries. 


3. A woman martyr whose name is mentioned daily in the 
Canon of the Mass. 

4. The Roman emperor who gave freedom to Christians 
in the exercise of their Religion. _ 


5. The bishop of Milan who during the latter part of the 
fourth century had extraordinary courage in dealing with the 
secular power, —____ 

6. The author of the book called The City of God which 
was written against the blasphemies and errors of the pagans, 
and which shows how man’s happiness is founded on love of 
God and contempt of self. 

7. The first martyr of the Church. — 

8. The disciple of St. Peter who wrote one of the four 
Gospels. 

9. The apostle who is the author of one of the Gospels and 
who wrote it to leave the teachings of Jesus with the Jews 
before he left Jerusalem to make our Lord known in other 
PIII « sahaiacsiehiecstasiatiahions 

10. The mother of the Emperor Constantine who used her 
wealth to help the poor, to build churches and to honor those 
places in Palestine made sacred by the life and death of our 
Lord. 





Il. 


Before each one of the following events, write the century in which 
it took place. (10 points) 

Fane ____ The temple of Jerusalem was destroyed, 
and the city was leveled to the ground. 

2. __._______ Pope St. Leo was instrumental in pro- 
tecting the people of Rome from the Huns and from the 
Vandals. 








3. —___— St. Jerome made the Latin translation 
of the Bible that is in use in the Church today. 

4._~~—S——-—s«SSaint Ambrose was made bishop of 
Milan. 

5. _.._._ The Religion of Jesus is made known to 


the Gentiles. 
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6. ________. The Holy Ghost, the third person of the 
Blessed Trinity, came down upon the apostles and gave them 
the power to do the work that Jesus had entrusted to them. 

7. neon SOD et of Millen granted to Chris- 
tians and to all others freedom in the exercise of Religion. 


Roe The martyrdom of St. Polycarp, who 
learned the teachings of Christianity from St. John the 
Apostle. 


cies ___ The beginning of Arianism, one of the 
most widely spread heresies that the Church has ever had 
to meet. 











10... The Emperor Diocletian was deter- 
mined to do away with Christianity completely. 


Ii. 
Fill in the missing words. (40 points) 
1. Jesus said: “Other sheep I have . . . them also I must 
bring ... and there shall be ___________ fold and 


shepherd.” 


2. Jesus said to Peter: “You are Peter (which means 
rock), and upon this rock I will build my ———____, 
and the gates of _____________ shall not prevail against it. » 


3. Jesus made other promises about the Church. He said: 
“T will give to you the ___________ of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” “Whatever you shall ______________ on earth shall 
be also in heaven; and whatever you shall 
‘ ___. on earth shall be —— also in 
heaven.” “Behold __ am with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world.” 

















4. Before His ascension into heaven Jesus repeated that 
Peter was the head of His Church. He said: “ 





My lambs.” .. . “ _____. My sheep.” 

5. Jesus made the _______________ the leaders of His 
kingdom. 

+. The. .._._.._____.._. gave the apostion the 


power to do the work Jesus has entrusted to them. 
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7. Peter taught the Jews that (1) _________ was the 
Son of God; (2) that He had ——___ again from the 
dead; (3) that only in Jesus could they hope for_______ 

__________._; that they should be sorry for their 








SIE incsisieiiaiermenmenitii 

8. The - were the first bishops of the 
Church. 

9. As bishop of - ____ Peter ruled the entire 
Church. 

10. At the beginning of the _____________ century there 


were Christians throughout the Roman Empire. 


11. There were ____________ general persecutions of the 
Christians over a period of two centuries and a half, with 
short periods of peace in between. 

12. The pagans hated the Christian Religion because it 

hikbieadeibeanentchs _ their pride and immoral life. 

13. The Christians of the first centuries were looked upon 
as enemies of the ______________ because they refused to 
worship the national idols. 


14. The Christian denied the right of the emperor to rule 


in _ _ ‘ _.. matters. 
The bodies of the martyrs were frequently buried in 
— ; - __, underground passages with spaces 


hollowed out in 1 the sides of the walls to hold the bodies of 
the dead. 

16. In the first centuries of the Christian Religion, persons 
who were preparing for the Sacraments of Baptism, Con- 
oe and Holy Eucharist were known as ; 

UE rt ______ were the early 
aan of the Church: they instructed her during her in- 
fancy and first growth in the teachings of the Apostles. 

18. For the title of “Doctor of the Church” three con- 
ditions are required: (1) —— 
te? 

(3) 


as ; are men whe peach alee 
doctrines. 
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20. St. Ambrose taught: “In matters of Faith, the 
are the judges of the emperors, not the 


emperors of the 
21. St. Ambrose and St. Jerome are called — SS 
because the whole Church has 





profited by their writings. 
22. The following were the great problems that the Church 

had to meet during the first five centuries: (1) 

i ae : i... 


’ 


IV 


For each of the following, tell of a situation in modern life when 
it would help a boy or girl, or a man or woman, to remember the 
incident or condition described. (20 points) 


1. Peter, saying to the Jews who threatened the apostles 
with severe punishment if they continued to preach the name 
of Jesus: “We wiil obey God rather than you!” 


2. The apostles rejoicing that they were worthy to suffer 
for the sake of Jesus. 


3. St. Stephen, when dying, saying: ‘Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit. Lay not this sin to their charge.” 


4. The early Christians being taught by St. Peter that they 
must obey those who are in charge of the Church. 


5. The love of the first Christians for one another. 


6. St. Paul encouraging the people of Corinth with these 
words: “Of the Jews five times I received forty stripes save 
one. Thrice I suffered shipwreck. I was working even in pain. 
I was hungry, thirsty, cold and naked.” 


7. St. Peter asking the early Christians above all to love 
one another. 


8. St. Paul, saying: “Lord, what will you have me do?” 


9. St. Ignatius of Antioch writing: ‘You must all be in 
perfect accord with your bishop.” 


10. Polycarp, the elderly bishop of Smyrna, remaining firm 
when the angry Roman officer said: “I will cause you to be 
consumed by fire if you do not change your mind.” 
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11. The early Christians in Smyrna, writing to the Chris- 
tians in other places: “Christ being the Son of God, we adore; 
but the martyrs, as disciples and followers of the Lord, we p. 
worthily love. We do this on account of their extraordinary 
affection toward their own King and Master, of whom may 
we also be made companions and fellow-disciples!” y 


12. St. Perpetua, young married woman of noble rank, 
mother of a small boy, and martyr, loving her family most 
dearly but putting her love for God first. 


13. St. Monica, never ceasing to pray for the conversion 
of her son, Augustine. 


14. Pope St. Leo the Great teaching that next to frequent 
Holy Communion meditation on the life of Christ is the most 
powerful means of acquiring the virtues our Lord com- 
manded. 


15. Although emperors strove to put an end to Christian- 
ity, the Christian Religion was spread throughout the known 
world. 

16. The Apostolic Fathers teaching the same doctrines 
that are taught by the Catholic Church today. 

17. Innumerable Christians of the first centuries giving 
up their lives rather than deny Christ. 

18. St. Leo the Great describing almsdeeds as the key of 
heaven and of all other graces. 

19. The first Christians permitting no one among them 
to be in want. 

20. St. Peter, insisting that it is not enough for a person 
to say that he is a Christian, but he must practice all the 
virtues which Jesus wants man to have. 
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KEY 
1. St. Peter 6. St. Augustine 
2. St. Ignatius of Antioch 7. St. Stephen 
3. St. Perpetua (Or Felici- 8. St. Mark 
tas, Agatha, Lucy, Agnes, 
Cecilia, or Anastasia ) 
4. Constantine 9. St. Matthew 
5. St. Ambrose 10. St. Helena 
1. First 6. First 
2. Fifth 7. Fourth 
3. Fourth 8. Second 
4. Fourth 9. Third 
5. First 10. Fourth 
1. (a) one (b) one 11. ten 
2. (a) Church (b) hell 12. condemned 
3. (a) keys (b) bind (c) 13. state 
bound (d) loose (e) 
loosed (f) I 
4. (a) feed (b) feed 14. spiritual 
5. apostles 15. catacombs 
6. Holy Ghost 16. catechumens 
7. (1) Jesus 17. Apostolic Fathers 
(2) died; risen 18. (1) eminent learning 
(3) salvation ; sins ; bap- (2) a high degree of sanc- 
tized tity 
8. apostles (3) proclamation by the 
9. Rome Church 
10. second 19. heretics 
20. (a) bishops 
(b) bishops 
21. Doctors of the Church 
22. (1) persecutions 


(2) heresies 
(3)the barbarian invasions 








High School Religion 


PROBLEMS FOR RELIGION EXAMINATIONS 


Eprror’s Note: The following problems represent Parts II and III of Form 
B of the Religion Examination used in June, 1940 by the secondary schools 
affiliated with the Catholic University of America. We acknowledge with grati- 
tude permission from the Committee on Affiliation and Extension of the Catholic 
University of America to use this material in the JourNaAL or Reicious IN- 
STRUCTION. 


Directions: Read slowly each of the following problems. lf you 
judge that the answer should be “Yes”, underline the word Yes at 
the left. If you judge that the answer should be “No,” underline the 
word No at the left. 

Example:a. Yes No John deliberately reads a book which he 
knows will give him bad thoughts. Is he 
guilty of sin? 

1. Yes No Mary was very much inclined to do what 
other girls do. Her boy acquaintance tells her 
that all the girls drink. Would you advise her 
to yield for that reason? 


. Yes No Mark deliberately looks for a movie that is 
on the “C” or bad list. Does he will to commit 
a sin? 

3. Yes No Marguerite and her mother are alone on a 

Sunday morning and are just ready to walk to 

church four blocks away. The mother has a 

heart attack. Should Marguerite remain with 

her mother and miss Mass? 


4. Yes No_ Isthere anything wrong in breaking the speed 
limit? 
John promises his father that he will not 


drink in college. Is the breaking of a promise 
a sin? 
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6. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


3. Yes 


No 


No 
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John has always been an obedient boy. His 
mother is very pious. She wants him to be a 
priest. He does not want to be one. Should he 
yield to the wishes of his mother? 


William is a young doctor just getting a start 
in a non-Catholic town. On Friday he attends 
a luncheon at the Elks. He does not wish to 
let his neighbor at the meal know that he is 
Catholic. He eats meat. Has he sinned? 


William earns two hundred and fifty dollars 
a month and has no dependents. He goes to 
Mass on Sundays and never contributes more 
than twenty-five cents to the Church. Is he 
doing his duty? 


In making change for a fifty-cent purchase 
the clerk accidently thinks he has been given 
a five-dollar bill instead of a one-dollar bill. 
He gives back four dollars and a half. Has 
John any obligation to return the four dol- 
lars? 


John says that it is all right to cheat the tele- 
phone company because their rates are too 
high. Is his stand justifiable? 


Henry is caught speeding by a policeman. He 
attempts to bribe the policeman with a five- 
dollar bill. Is this action sinful? 


Charles is a young married man who has a 
good friend who is a Protestant, and he wishes 
this Protestant to be a sponsor for his baby. 
May he do so? 


In the city in which Mary lives it is fashion- 
able to have afternoon weddings. She decides 
she wants an afternoon wedding and comes to 


you for advice. Would you consent to her 
wish? 







































16. 


17. 


19. 


. Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


. Yes 


. Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 
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Helen is twenty years old and wants to be a 
sister. Her mother objects because she says 
she will be lonely without Mary, although she 
has sufficient means of support. Should Mary 
go to the convent? 


John and James are very good friends. John 
is not so bright but works hard for examina- 
tion. James is bright but has not worked, and 
in the examination he asks John to let him 
see his (John’s) paper. Should John pass over 
the paper? 


William and Francis are arguing over what 
is a sin. William says that he tried to steal a 
fountain pen but could not do so. He tried to 
get it but was not successful. Francis tells him 
that he committed a sin even though he did 
not get the fountain pen. Is Francis right? 


John is a traveling salesman and on Saturday 
night in a strange town is taken out to a 
country home for entertainment and is to re- 
main all night. His host is a non-Catholic and 
a possible buyer of what John has to sell. Is 
John obligated to inquire of the host how he 
could get to Mass in the morning? He has no 
other way of obtaining information. 


Helen has become engaged to a non-Catholic 
who goes to no church. He tells Helen that 
he does not want to have any children. May 
Helen marry him? 


Paul is ambitious and wants to get ahead. He 
hears that in his organization one has to join 
the Masons in order to advance. Should he 
join the Masons? 


Henry is an honest boy. He is not sure that 
he has committed any mortal sins but hesi- 
tates about going to Communion. Would you 
advise him to go? 
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Directions: In each of the following cases name the virtue against 
which the individual sins. Write the virtue in the blank space at 
the right. 


Example: a. John takes some money from his mother’s purse 
without asking her or letting her know.......... honesty 


1. Jim comes home after midnight and when 
questioned by his father the next morning states 
that he was in before twelve 


2. In English class Mary hands in as her own 
composition which she copied out of a magazine __ 


3. Patrick has been praying for a month and 
in despair tells his mother that his prayers are 
ein ei nckneeneben nee cadiiatad 


4. Margaret says that she drank till she was 
sick 
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5. Helen says that she will never forgive her 
teacher for failing her...... 


6. Henry says that he has gone so far into 
vice that God will never forgive him.......... 


7. William says that he does not believe that 
edits ei iam aS were knee. i a 


8. John is a traveling salesman and takes a 
two-hundred-mile pleasure trip and puts down 
the expense as mileage for his company...... 


9. John states on his income tax report that 
he received three thousand last year, when, as a 
matter of fact, he received four thousand... . 


10. John’s father is a drunkard but no one 
around the school knows of the fact. Mary tells 
the fact to the girl friend of John........... 


11. Frank says that it is impossible for three 
I UN TN iin ok and Rocke ne es mnceeeine 


12. Helen says that the word devil was in- 
og ee 
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13. Francis says that he hates the Germans. 


14. Henry owns a dairy and sell grade “B” 
milk under the tag of grade “A”...... 


15. Michael says that it is all right to hold a 


og eee a 
KEY 
II. 1. No 6. No 1l. Yes 16. Yes 
2. Yes 7. Yes 12. No 17. Yes 
3. Yes 8. No. 13. No 18. No 
4. Yes 9. Yes 14. Yes 19. No 
5. No 10. No 15. No 20. Yes 
Ill. 1. truthfulness 6. hope 
2. truthfulness, justice 7. faith 
or honesty 8. justice or honesty 
3. faith or hope 9, justice or honesty 
4. temperance 10. charity 
5. charity or foregiveness 
11. faith 
12. faith 
13. charity 


14. justice or honesty 
15. charity 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE SPIRITUAL WRITINGS 
TO CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 


A major contribution of the spiritual writings studied is to char- 
acter education. One of the outstanding features is, as we have 
previously indicated, the emphasis that is placed on the operation of 
the will. There are in this emphasis two important educational and 
psychological implications: (1) there is in man an inner activity 
called the will, which is the decisive factor in his life, the mainspring 
of his human behavior, (2) spiritual development, and hence also 
character education, in so far as man is concerned, is largely a ques- 
tion of training the will. 

The soundness of the psychology of the will as it is presented in 
the writings studied is confirmed by introspection, the teachings of 
St. Thomas, and the findings of experimental psychology. 


(Sister M. Augustine Scheele, O.S.F., Chapter VI, “A Synthe- 


sis,” Educational Aspects of Spiritual Writings, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: St. Joseph Press, 1940, p. 226.) 
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THE EIGHT BEATITUDES, THE TRULY CHRISTIAN 
WAY OF LIFE 


OUTLINES USED AT CISCA MEETINGS 


Eprtor’s Nore: In the October number of this magazine we began the pub- 
lication of outlines followed at Cisca meetings in Chicago during the scholastic 
year 1938-39. The October issue printed the outlines used at Cisca committee 
meetings dealing with the first and second beatitudes, the November issue, the 
outlines for the third and fourth beatitudes and the December issue, the outlines 
for the fifth and sixth beatitudes. This month’s issue gives the outlines for the 
seventh and eighth beatitudes. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MEEK, FOR THEY SHALL 
Possess THE LAND” 


THEME FOR APRIL 


I. WHat THE MEEK Are Not: spiritless, easily imposed 
upon, tamely submissive through weakness of character. 


Il. WHat THE MEEK ARE: 


1. They who suffer wrongs without revenge because they 
see God’s hand in everything that happens to them, 
(Schumacher: Social Message of the New Testament, 


p. 59). 


2. Those who never grumble at life but ever accept with 
great contentment whatever God sends them. (Adam: 
Spirit of Catholicism, p. 114). 


3. Those who are faithful to God, submissive to His autho- 
rity in the Church’s rulers and obedient to the just laws 
of government. When in a position of power they despise 
vain ambition and domineering ways, since they regard 
all authority as merely a sharing in Christ’s kingship. 
Conscious of their responsibility as Christ-bearers, they 
labor incessantly to rebuild society on the foundation of 
Christ’s kingdom. (J. J. Griffin, in Orate Fratres, Vol. 
IV., p. 362). 
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III. “For Tory SHALL PessEss THE LAND.” What land? 


1. The land of their own hearts, of which they will be the 
masters by self-control in all situations. 


The land of others’ hearts, which they will have conquered 
by their kindness and strength. 


3. The land of heaven: ‘Learn of Me because I am meek 
and humble of heart, and you shall find rest to your 
souls.” 


to 


IV. Is MEEKNESS NEEDED Nowapays? For answer, look at 
this plan for Christ’s kingdom and see if it is a-building: 
“But I say to you: love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you and pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate you.” (Matt. 5-44). 


EucuHarIistic Our LApy MEETING 
HAPPY ARE THE MEEK WHEN THEY FORM A UNITED FRONT 


MENTAL Prayer: Christ conquered life through His meek- 
ness. 


ASPIRATION: Jesus meek and humble of heart, make my heart 
like unto thine. 


I. Hoty WEEK WITH THE CHIPS. 


This skit in two acts first portrays the Chip family on 
Palm Sunday morning, the day after this Cisca meeting. 
The un-meek Mr. Chip and Anabel, the eldest daughter, true 
to their name, always have a chip on their shoulders, which 
flies off at the least provocation, and “falls where it may.” 
Mrs. Chip fails in meekness another way. Chris and Judy 
Chip, Ciscans who believe in action, start a meekness game, 
Holy Week substitute for Chinese Checkers. 


DISCUSSION AFTER THE SKIT 


1. Do you think that Mrs. Chip is somewhat to blame for 
Mr. Chip’s lack of meekness? for Anabel’s? for Billy’s 
being a pest? 
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2. The three older Chips go to Mass—at noon—only to 
fulfill their Sunday obligation. They don’t bother to re- 
ceive Communion. Would you expect such a family to 
show marked improvement in one week? (Would you 
suspect Chris and Judy of having heard Mass and re- 
ceived Communion every day for that intention? ) 

3. Did Chris and Judy strike you as being goody-goody, or 
are they quite truly representative of you? Why, or why 
not? 

4. Father Leen says that Christ was the living pattern of 
true manliness. Yet how did He manifest His meekness? 
Give instances. Did He show quite the reverse? What? 
When? Why? 


5. Which takes more courage, to fight back, or to take things 


silently? When is one obliged not to follow the policy of 
endurance? 


II. AcTIvITY FOR THE NExtT Two WEEKs: 


The skit has shown you the activity in its concrete ap- 
plication: 


1. Is this activity practicable for you? If not, why? Would 
your family fall for it as the Chips did? 

2. Have you any ideas as to how you can “get around” the 
members of your family? 

3. Will you “take it on the chin” for starting such a cam- 
paign? Can you? 

4. If youcan’t take it at all, where would you get the courage 
and strength to do so? 


EPILOGUE 


When you receive your palm tomorrow morning, take it as 
the badge of your promotion to the Legion of Honor, who 
follow Christ right through His Passion, thereby leaving the 
crowd who merely stand far off and look on. And remember 
that Christ, in redeeming you, was called a Fool. 

Let’s have plenty of reports at the Apostolic Meeting on 


the number of you who carried out this activity and your 
experiences. 
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ApostoLic COMMITTEE MEETING 


THE MEEK ARE MILITANT APOSTLES 


MENTAL PRAYER: Easter means Christ risen in us. 


“The earth trembled and was still when God arose in 
judgment to save all the meek of the earth.” (Psalm 75.) 
(Cf. The Grail Magazine, April, 1939, pp. 9-11.) 


I. How Have You FutriLttep Your APOSTOLATE ON THE 


Hoty WEEK ACcTIVITY? 


How many family Communion- Masses were reported at 
your school? What difficulties? 


Did you try to make your meekness campaign materia! 
for your Offertory in the Holy Sacrifice? Did you try to 
explain this to someone else? to the family? 


What devices did you use to “put over” your campaign? 
How did it go over? Thus far your apostolate in the home. 
Let’s carry it beyond our own family circle these next 
two weeks. 


. SEEK THE RIsEN CHRIST AMONG THE “MEEK” Wuo 


Possess No LAND. 


. The Grail Magazine, April, 1938, pp. 9-11. 


The Chicago Catholic Worker, March, 1939: “Destitu- 
tion is a Revelation to Visitors.”’ 


Daniel-Rops: The Poor and Ourselves, Chap. IV and 
Notes. 


DISCUSSION 


Have you ever looked into the soul-quenched eyes of a 
destitute man as you passed him on the street with his 
aimless. shuffling gait? Have you ever watched him turn 
“meekly” from a door without a word of complaint or 
anger? Is such a one capable of being among those whom 
our Lord “blessed” (happy) for their meekness? Does 
Christ expect us to see Himself in this human derelict? 
How? 








aaa 
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(a) 





(b) 


(c) 


2. This is how Daniel-Rops accounts for the “meekness”’ of 
the destitute: “. . . it is one of the characteristics of des- 
titution to destroy, secretly but utterly, the roots of all 
thought and sensibility.” (p. 21) 
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Which is the greater wrong: to destroy a human body 
or passively to permit the slow but inevitable disin- 
tegration of a human personality? Why? 


How do you suppose Christ feels today about the 
apparent failure of His Redemption, in view of the 
thousands whose thoughts and sensibilities are being 
thus destroyed by the cancer of destitution? How 
does He expect us, His members, to feel about it? 
Do we stop at feeling? 


Does Daniel-Rops’ explanation help to account for 
the shiftlessness that so many complain about in 
the destitute? 


(d) What do you think of this remark and the answer 


(e) 


given it: “One girl asked if we were not afraid of 
‘such people.’ ‘I meant to say,’ she explained halt- 
ingly, ‘that their environment must have some mor- 
ally destructive influence on their character.’ We 
assured her that their morals and their environment 
were probably no worse than those of the habitues 
of the smarter Michigan avenue hotels.” (Chicago 
Catholic Worker, March, 1939, p. 1) 


“These men are used to being scorned. Some of 
them even have the idea themselves that their des- 
titution has somehow made them unworthy of the 
society of others, more fortunate men and women.” 
(id., p. 3) Should we agree with them in this feel- 
ing? Does this attitude show meekness? 


3. “But that there are men who cannot even be men, who 
are debased lower than the animals (for animals have 
more chance of providing for themselves than the dis- 
inherited of our ultra perfected civilization) is not a mat- 


\ 


ter of politics or economics.” (Daniel-Rops, p. 25) What, 
then, is it a matter of? 
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4. What can we do now about such a problem? 
(a) Is there a real need to make people understand what 
you have learned today about the destitute? 
(b) Are you willing to undertake such an apostolate? 
Will it require meekness on your part? How? 


(c) Are you going to do nothing but talk? What else 
can you do? 


III. SUGGESTIONS FROM THE FLooR AS TO A PERSONAL 
ACTIVITY FOR THIS WEEK. 





CaTHOLIc SociaL ACTION MEETING 
ARE THE MEEK IMMUNE TO WAR FEVER? 


MENTAL PRAYER: “But the meek shall inherit the land 
and shall delight in the fulness of peace” (Psalm 36) 


I. WHat Causes War FEVER? 


References: (1) Christian Front, 1939, p. 21-22; (2) 
Lunn: The Science of Revolution, pp. 17-25, 34-42. 


1. How war fever was induced, 1914-18. (Christian Front ) 
2. How it is being spread today: 
(a) The daily press attacks almost every day the Fascist 


dictatorships as being led by madmen . . . who are 
intent on destroying the foundations of “our very 
civilization.” 


(b) Communists of yesterday denounced capitalistic 
imperialism: today demand that democratic America 
re-arm; stop the chain of fascist aggression. 

(c) Pacifists say we must hate war, but we must hate 
tyranny more. 

(d) Men in America eat a daily diet of fascist atrocity 
stories. — 

(e) We read headlines in our newspapers: “Army 
mobilizes industry for war; naval bills face house; 
plan war lottery to draft 13,000,000; and holds 

militia near its full role... . 
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Watch it closely, brother. We are getting ready to fight 
a war for peace and democracy . . . to make the world 
safe for atheistic Communism.” (Christian Front, Feb- 
ruary, 1939, p. 22) 


DISCUSSION 


1. What seems to be the line-up of opposing nations today? 

2. If the U.S. does go to war, on which side shall we most 
probably fight? 

3. “Modern people do not willingly go to war. They detest 
war. In order to lead them to the slaughter, the govern- 
ment must erect a propaganda machine which will give 
them a motive above reason—an ideal to fight for.” 
(Christian Front, February, 1939, p. 22.) 

4. “The public must be taught to hate with horrible and un- 
Christian intensity some nation, some people. The propa- 


gandist must picture this people in utter wrong.” (Id.) 
Are we being so taught? 


II. Have WE AMERICANS ANY SYMPTOMS OF WAR FEVER? 
(See Lunn: pp. 34-36) 


Here are the symptoms. See if you can diagnose the 
patient, modern America. 


1. Revolt against traditional creed. (See “An American 
Teacher,” America, Feb. 4, 1939) 


2. General break-down of morals. 
(a) Any breakdown in relations between young people 
and parents? Husband and wife? What is the cause? 
(b) How is sin explained away? How is sin made to 
appear as a duty to oneself? 


3. “Fantastic apathy” of the /aves in regard to the injustices 
of the have-nots. 

4. Neglect of the dissemination of truth. If we have this 
symptom, how can we remedy it? 

5. Complacent conviction—“It can’t happen here.” Inquire 


among your acquaintances and see if this is true in the 
U. S. 
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III. THE ONLY REMEDY FOR WaR FEVER Is TRUE CHRIs- 


TIAN LIVING. 


Walter Lippman says that the real issue in the struggle 


today is not between Fascism and Communism but 


between the materialistic and Christian concept of man. 
Both Fascism and Communism claim that man is a “thing,” 
a mere pawn of the Absolute State, while Christianity teaches 
that every man has an immortal soul, which may never 
“surrender to brute force.” (Notre Dame Religious Bulle- 
tin, February 15, 1939) quoted from New York Herald 
Tribune.) 


How can we now help to apply the remedy of Christianity 

to our own environment? Lippman says that Communism 

and Fascism treat men as things. How? (Give examples ) 

But don’t we do the same things? 

(a) How does Christianity look on human beings? 

(b) When in a large crowd do we sometimes forget our 
own personal responsibility by mob. behavior? 
(Lynching is classic example ) 

(c) What have we done personally to contradict the 
propaganda of hate against other nations or races? 


What can we do now to apply the remedy of Christianity 

to the symptoms of revolution? 

(a) How counteract the revolt against Christian morals? 
Can we do anything but talk? 


How can we help to overcome the complacent conviction 
that “it can’t happen here?” 

A large order! What can we do about it? How can we 
convert “the gentlemen”? 


REMEMBER Tuts: ‘The flame of hate must be smothered 


with love.” (Sheen) 





CATHOLIC SocIAL ACTION MEETING 


“Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ sake 
in upholding the principles of honesty in business of Christian 
ethics in the professional world . . . Blessed, they who suffer 
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persecution . . . for the sake of justice to duty at work, at 
home, in the social world.” (Orate Fratres, Vol. IX, p. 364) 


WHAT WOULD CHRIST DO? 


There’s an awful lot of trouble in the world that some- 
how wouldn’t exist if all the people who talk about Christ 
and Christian principles went and lived them out. The 
Church teaches us that we are Christ. But who would ever 
guess it from our lives? What would Christ do if He were 
entirely free to act in our place? 


MENTAL PRAYER: How can we know what Christ would do? 


The application of Christ’s spirit and practice to everyday 
life is a serious business requiring us to know Him, not merely 
to know about Him. This means a real insight into His 
motives and actions. How can we get this knowledge? 

“When the Spirit of truth, is come, He will teach you all 
truth.” (John 26:13) Make tomorrow, Pentecost, a real 
coming of the Holy Ghost to yourself. 


I. CAN WE AFForp To KNow Wuat CuHrist WouLp Do? 


We have discussed, in the course of this month, why 
Christ-on-earth must always be opposed, ridiculed, even put 
to death. We have seen how the cause of our cringing under 
persecution lies inside us in a fear that must be overcome, 
since the unpersecuted are liable to that dread disease of 
spiritual sleeping sickness. So much for the theory. Today, 
let’s have some practical applications of Christian principles 
to everyday living. You decide this: ‘Can I stick my head 
out? Take it on the chin—for Christ—or rather, as Christ?” 


DISCUSSION 


Two young women stand at the window of a luxurious 
apartment looking down into the street crowded with life. 
Virginia speaks: “What does all this do? It maddens me 
to think that the society in which I have been brought up, 
the same to which we are both said to belong, is satisfied 
year after year to go on dressing and eating and having a 
good time, giving and receiving entertainments, spending its 
money on houses and luxuries and, occasionally, to ease its 
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conscience, donating, without any personal sacrifice, a little 
money to charity.” (Sheldon: Jn His Steps, p. 45) 


i 


vi 


Does the prospect of a summer vacation spent in “having 
a good time, giving and receiving entertainments . . . 
spending money on luxuries” disturb you? 


What about sleeping through the morning “because 
there’s nothing else to do?” 


Why should this well-to-do girl have a “feeling of horror”’ 
at the sight that passes by her house? Ought we have 
similar feelings? How relieve the horror? Would daily 
(or frequent) Mass and Communion help her to pay her 
debt to society? Would that cancel all her obligations? 


The other girl in the scene had courageously turned down 
a very attractive offer of marriage with the blunt asser- 
tion: “I do not and cannot love you because you have no 
purpose in life. What do you ever do to make the world 
better? You spend your time in club life, in amusements, 
in travel, in luxury. What is there in such a life to attract 
a woman?” (Sheldon, p. 53). What purpose in life would 
you expect from the man or woman whom you would 
accept for your life-partner? 


What do you think of the young man’s reply: “I don’t 
know that I’m any worse than the rest of the men around 
me. I’m not so bad as some’”’? 


II. Writ Ir Pay? 


When deliberating as to a course of action, would you ask 


these questions: ‘Will it pay? Can I afford to act thus? 
Would Christ ask those questions before acting? What 
question did He always consider? 


DISCUSSION 


Let’s SUPPOSE— 


Ss 


You’re a newspaper reporter. You’re told to cover a 
murder case and dish up its gruesome sex details for the 
public palate. Would you refuse the assignment? If it 
meant loss of promotion or even your job? Suppose your 
job stands between your family and destitution? 
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2. You’re a clerk in a railroad office, where large sums are 
being made by shrewd violations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Law. Would you report the violations? 

3. You’re working for a grocer who tells you to get rid of 
some “phoney” goods whenever you can, by mixing them 
with genuine products or by imposing on “easy marks.” 
What would you do? 

4. Pat, a high school girl, who didn’t need the money, was 
just signing her employment contract at a loop store when 
a young woman of 24, evidently in great need and crushed 
by repeated refusals, asked for a job. She was told that 
no help was needed. Should Pat have tried to get the 
other girl hired in her place? 

5. Could you turn down an attractive invitation to an early 
morning swim or game for the sake of Mass and Com- 
munion? Would the crowd think you crazy? 


CONCLUSION 


This is just a smattering of the problems we are now going 
to face when we leave school—if not right now. Will our 
answer to them place us on the receiving line for the Eighth 
Beatitude? Any preparation needed on our part? 


ACTIVITY FOR THE WEEK: 


Keep the octave of Pentecost as a prayer drive to obtain 
the Gift of Fortitude. Some social action along the line sug- 
gested would powerfully reinforce our prayer. Special tech- 
nique for the drive: (1) Daily Mass and Communion; (2) 
Daily recitation of the Veni, Sancte Spiritus; the Sequence 
from the Missal. 


“BLESSED ARE THEY THAT SUFFER PERSECUTION FOR 
Justice’ SAKE, FOR THEIRS Is THE 
KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.” 


THEME FOR MAY 
EUCHARISTIC-OUR LADY COMMITTEE MEETING 


MENTAL PRAYER: Seeing life from God’s point of view— 
Collect and Secret from Mass (fourth Sunday after 
Easter ) 
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Why must Christ-on-earth be always persecuted? Be- 


cause God and men look at things so differently. 


MAn’s VIEWPOINT: 


a 


uw 


Man interested in worldly matters because he thinks his 
happiness depends on them. 

To man, the Redemption should have made this present 
life proof against all suffering and misfortune. 

Man wants to find a Religion that will allow him to please 
himself without displeasing God—‘‘to just get by.” 

Man tries to persuade himself that he can live as he wants 
on condition of paying God a fixed tribute of ceremonial 
routine. 

Man believes that his salvation depends on certain things 
that he does. (“‘What must I do to obtain eternal life?’’) 


Gop’s VIEWPOINT: 
: 





God is interested in worldly things only as a means to 
help man to attain his final happiness (beatitude). 

To God the Redemption means restoring to man the 
power to bind himself anew to his Creator in intimate 
friendship. 

God wants to “be born again” by an inner revolution of 
mind and heart—a total surrender to the divine will. 


God rejects those who “honor Him only with their lips.” 


Christ tells us that salvation is to be won by a personality 
modeled on Himself: ‘Come, follow Me.” 


DISCUSSION (Answers based on the above) 

Your prayer for success in a scholarship exam are un- 
answered? Why? You pray for a job and don’t get it. 
Why not? 

The newspapers and magazines are full of theories on 
how to rescue people from economic conditions worse 
than slavery. Why, then, do the Pope’s encyclicals remain 
unheeded (1) by Catholics, (2) by non-Catholics? 
“Great numbers crossed the path of God as He walked 


one earth, and they profited in nothing from the meeting.”’ 
(Leen: Why the Cross, p. 65) Why not? 
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4. Man is tempted to indulge in . . . the hope that he can 
enter into a sort of concordat with the Creator. He is 
prepared to make concessions to God and expects God 
will leave him free to follow his own devices in some 
respects.” (Ibid. p. 67) 

Can we read that passage and substitute we for man? 
What concessions do we offer to God? of our possessions? 
of affections? of ambitions? What form do these con- 
cessions usually take? (Promissory note? ) 

What concessions do we expect God to make us? Leave 
us free to commit venial sins? to have certain friends, 
pleasures, etc.? Do we expect more concessions from Him 
in vacation time? 


II. Is Tuts BEATITUDE Ours Now? 


When God takes human form and mingles in human con- 
cerns, there is no other issue possible but His rejection and 
death. Christians suffer persecution so far as they are Christ. 
1. Why do we get along so well in this world? Is it because 
our endeavors to promote temporal happiness are just 
like those of the unbelieving world in which we live? 
Or are they? (Cf. America, March 18, 1939, pp. 560-561 ) 

2. Ought we, Catholic youth, to be just like other people 
“apart from twenty minutes a week for Mass?” (In 
family, social, business life? ) 

3. Does the Eighth Beatitude require genuine heroism? 
Where will we get it? What about the gift of fortitude? 
When is the best time to ask for an increase? 


III. Activity FoR THE WEEK: 
Say daily the Collect and Secret of tomorrow’s Mass 
(Fourth Sunday after Easter) in order to obtain God’s point 


of view and as a preparation for the novena for Pentecost, 
the activity of the month. 





LITERATURE COMMITTEE MEETING 
WHAT PRICE FREEDOM ? 


MENTAL PRAYER: Digest of a Christian life. 
Prayer from tomorrow’s Mass: ‘‘Grant, . . . that by Thy 
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inspiration, we may think what is right, and beneath Thy 
governing, may do it.” (Fifth Sunday after Easter) (N.B. 
The Jocist technique is (1) to observe, (2) to form your 
opinion, (3) to take action. In Part I, we shall look at today 
and judge it. In Part II, we shall discuss a line of action.) 

In this country every man is free to believe, read, hear, see, 
and say what he wants. 


Part I 


I. How Has FREEDOM AFFECTED CATHOLICS? 
Stanley B James in Columbia, Feb., 1939, pp. 10-11, has 


some observations on the American scene. Do you agree with 
them? 


1. We Catholics have unconsciously absorbed much of the 
current philosophy of liberalism. That is, we think that 
everyone should be left to believe whatever he wishes, 
whether it be truth or falsehood. Is that all right? 

2. Weare enthusiastic only about things, not ideas. 

What things are we enthusiastic about? Not enthusi- 
astic about? Why? James thinks we’ve gone so far that 
“deep conviction of any sort comes to be looked upon as 
savoring of fanaticism.” If you’re serious, you’re crazy. 

James says that this is due to the “religious dullness 
and apathy” which comes over those who do not suffer 
persecution. 

3. Do you ever dare bring up a serious topic when you are 
out with the crowd? Would you dare discuss the Social 
Action meeting of March or April at a party? With your 
own family? Why not? 

4, “Expediency takes the place of principle.” Not: is it 
right? but where does it get you? True in the business 
world? True of many Catholics in their social life? 


II. How Do WE Use Our FREE Press In AMERICA? 


We have a free press, which allows: 
a. atheists to propagate their war on God. 


b. materialists to ensnare us by the attractiveness of pros- 
perity. 
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c. Mr. I. Sellsmut to circulate his destroying germs. 
d. Catholics to disseminate the truth. 
1. Which of these four groups makes the most use of their 
freedom? 
2. What keeps Catholic publishers so far behind in their 
campaign for truth? 
3. How are Catholics using their freedom to read an uncen- 
sored press? (Since last year’s survey, is there any 
improvement in the vast disproportion between the ex- 


penditures for secular and Catholic magazines? Could 
you make a new survey? 


Part II 
I. Time TO WAKE UP FROM OuR SLEEPING SICKNESS: 


If “Catholic life is almost inevitably affected by its secular 
surroundings,” and if the “go-as-you-please attitude with 
regard to belief” has produced in American Catholics “an 
incipient lethargy,” what can we Ciscans do about it? 


1. Agitate for legislation that will “gag” our press and pre- 
vent much of the dangerous propaganda mentioned under 
Il? What danger in such tactics? 

2. Make use of this very universal freedom to spread 
Catholic truth everywhere? If so, how? 


3. Outline your own campaign for the summer. 


(a) Negatively: What can you do to cripple Mr. Sell- 
smut? 

(b) Positively: What can you do to create a market for 

Catholic literature? 

Get a group in your neighborhood to ask a maga- 
zine dealer for a certain Catholic magazine (Catholic 
Digest, Commonweal, America, Catholic Worker) 
and then patronize that dealer at a personal sacri- 
fice. 

(c) What can we do to become Catholic writers our- 
selves? Join the Alumni Writers’ Club this summer? 

Draw up a definite plan of campaign for yourself. Then 
the Eighth Beatitude will be yours. For Christ’s Crusaders 


— 
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share with Him in the world’s opposition, whether it take 

the form of contempt, ridicule, or even—But then, “yours 

is the kingdom of heaven.” 

ACTIVITY FOR THE WEEK: 

1. Read Father Lord’s pamphlet, The Sacrament of Catholic 
Action, and pass it on. 

2. Begin your novena for Pentecost next Friday. Copies 
of both are on sale at the door. 





ApostoLtic COMMITTEE MEETING 


“Blessed are those apostolic souls who proclaim His truth 
by speech and writing, by teaching and example . . . They 
seek not their own advantage, nor recognition from the 
world . . . they seek only souls. And commonly their lot is 
abuse, persecution, hatred. For their life is a special challenge 
to the world, and draws down the scorn and laughter of its 
wise ones.” (Adam: Spirit of Catholicism, p. 114) 


MENTAL PRAyeErR: Another Paraclete. 


THE PERSECUTION OF RIDICULE 


Ciscans have agreed that the big obstacle to their spread- 
ing of Christian ideals is the fear of ridicule. Most of us 
would rather—in theory—face a machine gun than a barrage 
of jeering from our family or fellows. It’s only natural. But 
why is it so frightfully natural? That’s a long story. Here 
it is. 

In the beginning God made man, body and soul, a well- 
ordered kingdom. His reasons held undisputed sway over 
man’s lower nature of the senses. But original sin entered 
there and made that realm an anarchy of warring elements. 

Take a look at Europe and consider it your own reflection 
in a magnifying mirror. See the puny nobodies who have 
risen from nothingness to rule with absolute dictatorship 
while God is mocked or outlawed. 

Now we have within our make-up many of these power- 
craving dictators—our senses, which always clamor for their 
own self-interest. But there is still another, our own little 
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“Hitler,” who continually demands for himself the esteem 
of our fellowmen and who froths with fury at insulting epithet 
“sanctimonious Cis—can.” 


But why all this fury of the Nazi Dictator? Isn’t it due 
in great part to his own inner conviction that he is not really 
great? To drown the exasperating sense of his inner power- 
lessness, Hitler continually demands the tribute of flattery. 

Theologians tell us that this is just what ails our own inner 
“Hitler.” Man lost his true greatness in the Garden of Eden. 
Ever since that time man has walked this earth with powers 
of body and soul like an exiled royal family. He knows his 
irreparable loss. He nurtures in his bosom an ambitious pre- 
tender who seeks to cover with the tinsel of worldly honor 
the vacuum left by the loss of his original, genuine greatness. 
The saints know all this. That is why they were so incor- 
rigibly indifferent to what others thought of them. They 
made their goal in life St. Paul’s: ‘For me to live is Christ, 
to die is to gain.” 

We have, then, to make our choice. Shall we submit to the 
dictatorship of our fallen nature? Or shall we, by an alliance 
of our forces, human and divine, make a solemn pact with 
ourselves to stop this dangerous pretender within us? 


DISCUSSION 


1. We all know how our little “Hitler” rages over the least 
want of consideration for us? We can’t stand to be over- 
looked or reprimanded. We “suffer persecution.” But 
where is our “persecution” coming from? 

2. We want to enjoy their beautitude “who suffer persecu- 
tion,’—Where must we begin? Does this mean any- 
thing real to you? We are Christ’s members, in whom 
He lives His life and Passion throughout the ages for 
the world’s Redemption. Hence, when we suffer ridicule 
for Him, we suffer with and in Him. He will not let us 
flinch so long as we lean not on ourselves but on Him. 


3. “The great tragedy of life is not so much what men suffer 


as what they miss.” (Sheen: Catholic Hour, March 26, 
1939) We suffer overmuch from ridicule; what are we 
really missing? 
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4. (a) Tony was a regular Ciscan in his high school days, 
but after he had entered college he found it wasn’t 
smart to be interested in Religion. If you met Tony, 
what would you say to him? Doesn’t Tony have to 
make himself popular in order to be rushed for a 
fraternity? 

(b) Jean is forbidden to go to Mass on week days because 
she is “getting too religious” for the rest of the 
family, who call her the nun. How can she enjoy 
the fruits of the Eighth Beautitude? 


(c) Betty’s mother won’t let her go to any more Cisca 
meetings because she comes home with such radical 
social ideas. (Cf. April Apostolic Meeting.) What 
ought Betty to do? (1) quit propagandizing ideas 
so unacceptable to her family? (2) fly into a temper 
until she gets her way? ()3 or—? 


II. Aposttes ARE MApE at Pentecosts (Cfr. The Sacra- 
ment of Catholic Acation by Fr. Lord) 


The coming of the Holy Ghost changed Christ’s first fol- 
lowers from craven cowards to apostles who dared the mighty 
Empire of Rome. Pentecost can do the same thing for us 
if we prepare ourselves by making room in our soul for the 
Paraclete. That will mean to chain and gag our “Hitler.” 
Our Passworp: Come Holy Ghost! 


Activiry: Novena. (Get family to make Novena.) 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE SPIRITUAL WRITINGS 
TO CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 


There are four chief qualities that give the motives formed in the 
process of spiritual development permanence and strength: (1) they 
are subjectively experienced; (2) the object and the content of the 
motives are permanent ; (3) they are integrated into a comprehensive 
system ; (4) they are made available at the time they are needed. 

(Sister M. Augustine Scheele, .S.F., Chapter VI, “A Synthe- 
sis,” Educational Aspects of Spiritual Writings, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: St. Joseph Press, 1940, 230, 231.) 
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Eprtor’s Note: This paper was presented by Sister Amelberga at the Los 
Angeles Catechetical Congress. 


Father John LaFarge, S.J., in addressing a group of college 
graduates, said: ‘Victories in the present frightful war are 
won by equipment and machines. But these are but tem- 
porary triumphs. The lasting victories are won not by the 
airplane, the gun and the tank, but by the strength of the 
nation’s homes, and these homes are strong when they are 
built upon the unshakable foundation of Religion.” 

It is for the purpose of laying this religious foundation in 
places where it has not already been laid, and of devising 
ways and means to strengthen and build upon it in places 
where it has already been laid, that this convention has been 
called into being. And in furthering this ideal, this conven- 
tion will have contributed its part not only to the saving of 
America but also to the eternal salvation of thousands of its 
citizens. 

In any great enterprise or movement, there must be recog- 
nized two aspects or phases—a period of incubation and a 
period of growth. In many ways it is the former which is 
the more important, for the success of the latter depends to 
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a very great measure upon the perfection and skill with which 
the originators lay their plans, indoctrinate their associates, 
and fill them with enthusiasm. 

In developing this paper, I shall use these divisions as a 
convenient way of showing how college students can be 
prepared for participation in the work of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. 

The first point can be passed over, for the plans and aims 
of the Confraternity were made by the Church several 
centuries ago, and time has proved their wisdom and prac- 
ticability. But the second and third phases remain for us 
to work out—as in fact they will remain for each succeeding 
generation to do; for must not each new member be indoc- 
trinated with the plans and ideals of the Confraternity and 
thus be assured of his enthusiastic support, if the work is to 
continue and to succeed? 

However, in order to secure the best results, we cannot 
begin our work with the students at this point. It seems the 
obvious to say that we must first of all see to it that our 
students are well grounded in the dogmas and practices of 
our holy Religion, making certain that they can give, as St. 
Paul demands, the reason for the Faith that is in them. Nor 
is a knowledge of its doctrines and the arguments for its 
defence sufficient. Along with these, there must be the reali- 
zation and the appreciation of the priceless gift God has 
bestowed upon them in making them members of His 
Mystical Body. Too often our Catholic people see their 
Religion in the light of prohibitions, negations and checks 
upon their liberty. They think of it in terms of no meat on 
Friday, restrictions of the amount of food on fast days, the 
curtailment of time for pleasure on Sunday and the absence 
of sin, instead of viewing it in the light of privileges con- 
ferred and advantages bestowed, as something positive and 
liberating, and as a means of advancing in virtue. 


National leaders, political and military, are stressing the 
need of restraint, repression, and a consequent general stiffen- 
ing of the will of our citizens in order to safeguard our 
liberties and save democracy, both of which are being threat- 
ened by luxurious living and a yielding to the cravings of the 
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flesh. Does not the Catholic ideal of self-denial, a daily taking 
up of the Cross to follow in the footsteps of our Divine 
Leader, meet this demand much more effectively than any 
other ever can? For Christian asceticism is not only repres- 
sive and inhibitory, but also expressive and liberating. Need 
we be reminded that all that is great and noble in man has 
its source in self-denial? 


The non-Catholic, Foerster, has well grasped this idea 
and has aptly expressed it in the folowing paragraph: 


Asceticism should be regarded, not as a negation of nature, nor 
as an attempt to extirpate natural forces, but as a practice in the 
art of self-discipline. Its object should be to show humanity what 
the human will is capable of performing, to serve as an encouraging 
example of the conquest of the spirit over the animal self. The con- 
tempt which has been poured upon the idea of asceticism in modern 
times has contributed more than anything else towards effeminacy. 
Nothing could be more effective in bringing humanity back to the 
best traditions of manhood than a respect for the spiritual strength 
and conquest which is symbolized in ascetic lives. 


If this attitude were implanted in our students, we could 
assure ourselves that there would be laid a solid foundation 
for enthusiastic and zealous workers in God’s cause—those 
whom no difficulty, obstacle or hardship could deter. Into 
their hands could we confidently entrust the future of Church 
and country, knowing that both would be safe, because the 
attitude of mind produces an extraordinary effect on the 
conduct of men, and the human will is the engine that God 
uses for the safety of His world. 


Another means of instilling this attitude is to present to 
the students models in the form of persons who have been 
fired with zeal in the cause of God and His Kingdom. But 
let us draw at least some of our examples from persons of 
our own times, for may not a constant going back to the early 
days of Christianity for all of our examples leave our students 
with the impression that all those who have done great things 
for God are long since dead, and thus may not the enthusiasm 
we had hoped to inspire be stifled before it is enkindled? 
Would not the effect be better if we acquainted our students 
with many of the present day laborers in God’s vineyard, 
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along with our special needs and problems, the plans being 
tried for their solution, together with the results obtained in 
various countries of the world? Is there not inspiration and 
encouragement, adventure and romance aplenty to be found 
in the lives and labors of such persons as Dorothy Day, Mary 
V. Merrick, Mazie Ward Sheed, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
Mother Katherine Drexel, Mother Frederica, Fathers Pro, 
Conway, Hubbard, and Damien, Peter Maurin, Brother 
Dutton, Knute Rockne, Joyce Kilmer, G. K. Chesterton— 
to name only a few who have been selected at random from 
among the very modern? 


There yet remains one other means which must be made 
use of to train our students to become efficient members of 
the Confraternity. Hitherto we have spoken only of the 
individual as such, and fortunately this means makes the 
transition to the social aspect and stresses those things which 
train the individuals to act as members of society. For to 
enable one to do his part as a Confraternity worker, one 
must exercise not only the will to self, but also the will to 
the community, as Allers expresses it. Again it is our good 
fortune that the means for so doing has been perfected, it 
being no other than the corporate Sacrifice of the Mass and 
the liturgy which flows from it. Once our students become 
conscious participators in the liturgy of the Church, they 
must by that very fact become social-minded. A quotation 
from Father Lefebvre, O.S.B., will illustrate this: 

The liturgy is essentially social prayer. It is the prayer of the 
Church as a society, a prayer which gathers together all men, no 
matter of what country, nation or race, regardless of their birth and 
condition, and independently of the degree of intelligence and cul- 
ture to which they may have attained. The petitions they make to 
God are in the plural and include everything of general necessity. 
This prayer is, therefore, specially favorable to the development of 


the social sense, so necessary to those who would fully comprehend 
the great problems with which modern society is faced. 


A careful daily pondering of the liturgy will reveal the 
many social lessons contained therein. One needs only to 
read carefully the Mass for the Feast of Christ the King to 
note how strongly is inculcated that very thing which is the 
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basis of all society—respect for authority, both spiritual and 
temporal. Can the equality of man be better taught than 
by the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer in daily Mass? But 
the Church is not content with this, so she adds other prac- 
tices—the opening of her doors to all, the giving of the same 
rights to all who are there, the gathering together of all at 
the same Eucharistic table, the uniting of all in the same 
voice to sing the praises of God. 


However, we might well maintain that she reaches her 
climax in teaching this same truth when, on the last Sunday 
of the liturgical year, she bids all her members meditate on 
the terrifying scene of the last judgment, when all men with- 
out exception are brought before their Divine Judge, and 
the only distinction to be noted in them is that which comes 
from their own personal deeds. 

To show that the Church really succeeds in making her 
children democratic, I beg to cite this incident. When Father 
Rober J. Armstrong was named Bishop of Sacramento, one 
of the Spokane daily papers in reviewing his life, character 
and personality, insisted that he was very democratic and 
in proof of the statement offered this, that one of his last 
acts as parish priest was to minister to a dying parishioner, 
a poor negress, and to officiate at her funeral, giving to her 
the same service he would have rendered to the most prom- 
inent member of his parish. What would we think of the 
esteemed Bishop of Sacramento had he acted otherwise? 


One cannot help being struck with the fact that instead 
of race hatred and class strife, the liturgy substitutes love 
and concord, virtues on which all societies, whether they be 
religious or political, recreational or economic, national or 
international, are to be built. For when men pray, sing, feast 
together, in a word, worship together, they are bound to- 
gether by strong bonds. Being made aware of a common 
spiritual citizenship they become convinced that from unity 
of heart and mind flows unity of action. For whoever are 
united at the altar, they are well united with one another. 
Hence society, like the individual, can find peace only when 
it seeks God’s glory and its own sanctification, and the essence 
of both is found in the Church’s liturgical worship. 
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When our students have imbibed the liturgical attitude, 
they will possess not only personal power, but a social power 
—a power which is controlled and pooled for the benefit of 
all mankind, a power which has been diverted from running 
to waste and can now be used for saving souls and glorifying 
God. 

And thus we may say is finished the first phase of the 
work of preparation—a work which may be summed up as 
personal holiness. The students are now ready to take over 
the second phase — active participation in Confraternity 
work. Here they will be called upon to practice that other 
set of virtues which flow from the will to the community. 
They must now exercise themselves in the spiritual and cor- 
poral works of mercy—works which are essential to every 
Confraternity worker. Upon this foundation of personal 
holiness, made solid by true knowledge and virtue, any 
specialized superstructure can be reared, and it is on this 
foundation our Confraternity of Christian Doctrine members 
are expected to build. When this foundation has been laid, 
they are truly ready for a formal introduction to the works 
of the Confraternity. 

The aims, the programs, the benefits, the ideals of this 
organization should be thoroughly explained. These are all 
clearly set forth in the Manual published by the National 
Center. Emphasis should be laid on the fact that in 1918 
the New Code of Canon Law ordained that the Confraternity 
be established in every parish throughout the world, and 
that it take precedence over all other organizations. 


As a means of firing our students’ imaginations, would we 
not ask them to picture Pius XI seated in his study at the 
Vatican, contemplating the world problems arising from 
Communism, Nazism, Fascism and every subversive “ism” 
of our days, and studying the best ways and means to combat 
the evils arising therefrom? Suddenly there comes to his 
mind those words of St. Vincent de Paul, ““More souls are 
lost through lack of instruction than for any other cause,” 
and also those inspired words of St. Peter, “But you are a 
chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a pur- 
chased people, that you may declare His virtues Who has 
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called you out of darkness into His marvelous light,’ when 
like a flash comes the thought of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine with its thousands of members, each doing his 
share to combat the evils of the world, by holding high the 
torch of Christian teaching and raising aloft the standard of 
Christ the King. 

Make our students envision this, and follow it by another 
in which the whole world is divided into dioceses and par- 
ishes filled with zealous members of the Confraternity, each 
contributing his part to the world campaign for Christ, each 
member holding not only his section of the front, but even 
advancing into enemy territory, with himself a necessary part 
in the world struggle against evil. Strive to make them re- 
member that as a chain is as strong as its weakest link, so 
also is the Confraternity as strong as its weakest member. 
Make each one feel he is enlisted as a necessary member in 
the noblest of undertakings, that his contribution is needed, 
that without him that particular portion of the Lord’s vine- 
yard would remain unworked, or that particular engagement 
would be lost and the enemy’s forces would penetrate within 
to lay waste the Kingdom of Christ. 

Make them realize their responsibility and their power, 
together with the necessity of cooperating with others to 
establish this world-wide kingdom for Christ, and success is 
assured. When once they realize that they are a “kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people who are to 
declare His virtues” there will have been set loose a force 
which no power on earth can conquer, for has not our Lord 
declared, ‘“Have confidence, I have overcome the world’? 
Once our students have tasted the joy of participating in 
this great adventure for the Eternal King, they will throw 
the whole energy of their being into the enterprise and the 
success is assured. Ask them as members of the Confraternity 
to accustom themselves to enlarge their vision so as to take 
in this great work, not in its parochial and temporal aspects 
only, but also in its divine and eternal ones. 


After its manifold activities are grasped, the students 
should select the activity or activities which best fit in with 
their peculiar talents. We must recognize with St. Paul that 
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there is a diversity of gifts and hence a diversity of min- 
istries. Only those two activities which college students are 
most likely to select—teaching and visiting—will be con- 
sidered in this paper. 


After the students have selected their activity, they should 
be formed into discussion groups under the leadership of 
a member of the faculty to make an intensive study of their 
field, thus becoming familiar with its workings, not only 
from the theoretical side but also from its practical aspects. 
This can be done through the study of books and magazines, 
and by calling in speakers who are now engaged in this work. 


The teaching group calls for a further division accordingly 
as the work centers around the intellectual, the skill or the 
recreational subjects. Once this second grouping has been 
taken care of, actual work can begin. 


For those who have chosen the teaching of Christian Doc- 
trine—the intellectual phase—a more intensive training in 
teaching methods is needed. An excellent guide for the basis 
of discussion and planning is Father Heeg’s Practical Aids 
for Practical Catechists, published by the Queen’s Work, 
St. Louis, and costing twenty-five cents. This excellent 
pamphlet is a summary of the best pedagogical methods, and 
contains devices for holding children’s attention, for impart- 
ing knowledge and for forming habits. These are explained 
and demonstrated by examples in actual teaching situations. 
This text was used successfully at Marylhurst last spring, 
with a group of prospective catechists who were to try their 
powers for the first time in vacation schools during the fol- 
lowing summer. They easily transferred the methods and 
devices suggested to all teaching levels, as well as to dif- 
ferent texts and lessons. It is again used with a group of 
women who are to teach catechism to public school children. 
This group is highly pleased with the text. The women say 
it aids greatly in their teaching, showing them how to attack 
a lesson and make it interesting. 


Do college students become enthusiastic in this work? If 
you could listen to their reports about their classes you would 
have no doubts. Do difficulties and sacrifices daunt them? 
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I shall leave you to draw your own conclusions from a few 
examples. 


The first concerns a group of girls known as the Marylhurst 
Catholic Action Club. At one of their meetings, the guest 
speaker called their attention to the fact that nothing had 
been done in Portland to foster Catholicity among the 
Orientals. After viewing the problem from many angles, and 
discussing the difficulties to be encountered, they finally 
decided that a school for Japanese children to be held Satur- 
day afternoons, in which singing, Religion, drawing and 
physical education would be taught, offered the best solution. 
Students volunteered for the different classes, for contact 
work with the Japanese and for transportation. Fortunately, 
they came in contact with a Japanese teacher who favored 
the project and offered to aid them in interesting her people. 
This she did by accompanying them to the Japanese homes 
where she acted as interpreter. The problem of a building 
was solved when one of the local pastors offered several 
rooms in his parish school, as well as the auditorium and the 
playground. After two months of preparing, the school was 
finally launched. Saturday after Saturday found the girls at 
their various tasks, which demanded at least three hours of 
their time. It is to their credit that they continued the work 
during the summer vacation, and gave it up only after a 
year and a half, when a full time daily school was opened 
by a religious community. However, even after a lapse of 
five years they have not lost interest in their Japanese friends, 
as is shown by the fact that during this past summer they 
took the pupils to Sunday Mass and saw them safely home 
in care provided at their own expense. 


The second illustration is from Holy Names College, 
Spokane. In the Spokane diocese the Confraternity has been 
organized for a goodly number of years, and the vacation 
school movement is well developed. In fact, every parish 
maintains a vacation school even if it has a fully functioning 
parochial school set-up. In parishes where it is impossible 
to secure religious teachers for the work, students from the 
college have volunteered to carry on the school, and so well 
have they succeeded that the neighboring Bishop of British 
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Columbia has asked them to take over many of his vacation 
schools. To his invitation they have generously responded. 
Many other students act as assistants to the religious teach- 
ers, relieving them of the project and recreational work. They 
have been doing this for more than ten years, and their 
enthusiasm has grown with the years. 

Nor do these students confine themselves to vacation 
school work. When informed that there was no provision 
whatever for the religious instruction of the inmates of the 
State Custodial School, they volunteered for the work. So 
week after week finds them, under the guidance of two mem- 
bers of the college faculty, spending an entire morning at 
this labor of love. They have also assumed the burden of 
providing their own transportation (for a distance of some 
thirty miles), and the materials used in the classes. That 
the work is beneficial and meets the need of the inmates is 
proved by the fact that the staff of the Custodial School is 
contemplating asking the ministers of different denomina- 
tions to provide similar classes for their members. 

While the arts and crafts are not in themselves a part of 
the Confraternity work as such, they make excellent draw- 
ing cards, so to speak, to entice many to enter our religious 
classes. Many of our students are proficient in these lines 
and need only the suggestion, along with a little encourage- 
ment, to form classes for our young people at grade or high 
school levels. These classes could be held in the evenings 
or on Saturday, using the parochial schools or church halls. 
Ingenious students work out other solutions as to places of 
meeting. 

When contact with children has been made in these classes, 
it is easy to follow or precede the same with a lesson in 
Religion, and so while learning something useful or pleasur- 
able for time, their minds and hearts can be formed to things 
eternal. 

The last phase of teaching is concerned with recreational 
activities. In our days, when young folk are surrounded with 
so many dangers during their leisure hours, would it not 
be well to have them spend their recreations under the guid- 
ance of our college youth? Many of our students are adepts 
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in games and sports, and would enjoy directing younger 
groups if facilities were provided and encouragement given 
them. They would not hesitate about giving an hour or two 
weekly to this enterprise. Nor should we look upon these 
two last types of subjects as possessing no educational value. 
Are they not both excellent means by which habits of dis- 
cipline, emotional control, cooperation, can be inculcated? 
Then, too, the social instinct has an opportunity of being 
exercised amidst safe and pleasant surroundings. 


Let us learn a lesson from the Nazis and the Communists 
in this line. For has it not been through games, sports, crafts, 
excursions and outdoor camps that they have gained the 
youth over to their ideas and allegiance? Let us do likewise 
with our young people, and also recognize that any great 
movement, to be successful, must permeate the whole of one’s 
life. Hence we must see to it that Christian principles domi- 
nate and animate work and play as well as prayer. There- 
fore, we must do everything in our power to provide oppor- 
tunities for our Catholic children to learn their arts and 
crafts and to spend their ieisure hours under Catholic leaders, 
and thus save them from being lured into the ranks of the 
enemy. Unless Religion becomes the warp and woof of our 
daily lives, it becomes nothing at all to us. The truth that 
Religion is not a matter of the intellect only, but a matter 
of the heart and of the will, and so must be practiced and 
loved as well as learned, cannot be over-emphasized. 

It is time that the second activity—visiting—claims our 
attention. Of every pastor consulted on this subject, all 
agreed it is of vital importance, but many added it is the 
weakest phase of Confraternity work. One felt so strongly 
on this matter as to urge that if volunteer workers were 
insufficient, and he feels they are under existing circum- 
stances, the parish should pay persons to carry on this work. 
He predicts that the time is not far distant when this will 
be done. All agreed that a “contact” person is needed to act 
between the pastors and three types of parishioners—the 
newcomers, the negligent and the fallen away. Many of our 
college students are preparing for careers in social service, 
and surely in this field they should find congenial work where 
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they can lay up for themselves treasure in heaven. This 
division of work should be sponsored in the sociology depart- 
ment, as the same technique used in other case work would 
be used here. In addition to the above-mentioned activity, 
these visitors could also take the parish census, make reports 
on those in need of financial or medical help, as well as on 
those suffering from any of the manifold trials of life, and 
thus they would be instrumental in seeing that these unfor- 
tunates, being supplied with a sufficiency of things temporal, 
might be the better disposed to receive those which are 
eternal. 


A single case will suffice to confirm this conclusion. A 
family of a mixed marriage, in which the father is the 
Catholic, had six children, of whom only the two oldest were 
baptized. After an initial social call or two, the visitors 
obtained permission to give religious instruction to the chil- 
dren in the home. As a result of these instructions, intimacy 
followed, and they learned that the father, having suffered 
financial reverses, found himself, as he thought, without suit- 
able clothing for church wear. As a consequence, attendance 
at Sunday Mass was given up and, gradually, with that gone, 
all other religious practices were dropped. The struggle with 
poverty was still apparent. Being assured that if he had 
suitable clothing he would attend Mass, the visitors, through 
the cooperation of fellow students, collected clothing not only 
for the father but for all the family. Not content with this 
temporary help, the finally succeeded in getting him a better 
paid job. As a result of their charity, the father has returned 
to the practice of his Religion, the mother is now taking 
instruction, the younger children have been baptized, and 
those of school age are in the parochial school. 


The very wealth of the material that is available for the 
discussion groups make it imperative that we eliminate much 
that is good. But surely no one would omit the great encycli- 
cals which so ably present our modern problems along with 
valuable suggestions for their solution. The writings of 
Fathers Lugan, Husslein, Ryan and Mr. Maguire should 
receive consideration, as they also give the broad compre- 
hensive view. Narrowing down to a specific field, the writ- 
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ings of Hull, Allers and Lindworsky head the list for charac- 
ter formation, while the catechetical aspect can be taken care 
of by Father Heeg’s work already mentioned, supplemented 
by such writers as Fathers Drinkwater, Schumacker, Kirsch, 
Sharp and McMahon. Any librarian will gladly give you a 
bibliography on the best works in pedagogy, arts, crafts and 
recreation. Moreover, we must not neglect our current 
Catholic periodicals and papers as a course of information 
on present day problems and their solutions. When you once 
begin to collect your materials, it will not be what to use but 
what to leave out that will become the problem. 


What must be done to prepare our students for member- 
ship in the Confraternity? First, lay the foundation in per- 
sonal holiness and then enkindle enthusiasm for the cause. 
Lindworsky has well pointed out that unless we have an 
appreciation of a thing or a motive for action, our wills do 
not act and so nothing is accomplished; but once enthusiasm 
is enkindled one can no more prevent thought from over- 
flowing into action than he can prevent the waters from rush- 
ing forth when the floodgates are opened. Secondly, our 
students must be given special training in their selected fields 
of work. This is done through discussion groups and by active 
participation in the work itself. 


May I add that when you begin your initial work in your 
respective colleges, if it has not already been begun, you direct 
your best and most intensive efforts toward obtaining the 
cooperation of your underclass men, for having them longer 
with you, you will find it possible to give them a more com- 
prehensive and thorough training, with the opportunity to 
guide their first steps in the active work—where encourage- 
ment and help count for so much. 


May I leave with you this thought gleaned from a current 
magazine? 


Thus when the Jte, missa est (Go forth upon your mission) marks 
the end o fthe liturgical service, it marks also the beginning of the 
daily service of Catholic Action which has just been reinvigorated 
at its source. For the Sacraments of the Liturgy as they consecrate 
us to a divine vocation also furnish us with supernatural powers 
for the tasks to which we are called. 
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So, too, when we say to our students, “Go forth upon 
your mission,” it will mark the beginning of their active 
service in the Confraternity, a service which has been fostered 
by our teaching. For the training which we have given them 
has inspired them to consecrate their lives to this glorious 
work, and they will know from whence to draw those super- 
natural powers for the tasks to which they have dedicated 
themselves. 


THE MASS FOR GRADE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


It is important that instruction in the missal be made adequate if 
the desired good effects are to be brought about. There are several 
factors, extrinsic to the instruction itself, which render it ineffectual 
in many cases. One of these is the disparity, sometimes the contra- 
diction, between theory taught in the parish school and practice 
found in the parish church. Children are taught the use of the missal, 
are instructed in the correct manner of participating in the Mass by 
using the missal on week-days, and then find themselves forced to 
sing hymns, or to listen to hymns being sung, during Mass on Sun- 
days. This practice is certainly not universal but when it does exist 
it renders the instruction of the school room unprofitable. 

It is unfortunate in that it gives a specious credibility to the charge 
that it does no good to teach the missal to school-children because 
school-children do not use it at Mass. A close cooperation between 
school and church is both desirable and necessary. Here is one case 
where principles learned in school can be put into practice outside 
the school directly and immediately; until that is made possible by 
the joint effort of church and school little hope can be had that 
the missal will produce any good effect whatsoever. 


(By Rev. Paul Bussard, ““The Mass for Grade-School Children,” 
Progressive Aids to Catholic Education, Volume VII, p. 26.) 
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THE GROWTH OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE IN THE DIOCESE 
OF PROVIDENCE 





MOST REVEREND FRANCIS P. KEOUGH, D.D. 
Diocese of Providence 
Providence, Rhode Island 





Eprtor’s Note: This paper was presented by His Excellency Bishop Keough 
at the Sixth Catechetical Congress that met in Los Angeles last October. Rev. 
Cornelius B. Collins, who was director of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
in Providence during its extraordinary development, is the recently appointed 
director for the National Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in 
the United States. 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine was instituted 
in the Diocese of Providence in 1936 .A Diocesan Cate- 
chetical Office was established under the leadership of the 
Bishop. To aid him in the work, there were appointed a 
diocesan director, executive secretary and chairmen of the 
different branches of the work. To promote the activities 
of the Confraternity, the diocese was divided into nine regions 
with a priest in charge of each section. At the same time 
priest-visitors also were appointed to aid the regional direc- 
tors. The territory was divided in this way to make possible 
intensive catechetical activity. Each regional director con- 
tacted the parish directors in his district, making known to 
them what the Confraternity is and how its aims could best 
be accomplished. At the semi-annual priests’ conference 
papers were read to both pastors and assistants explaining 
the work of the Confraternity and the form it should take 
in the individual parishes. The pastors were exhorted, accord- 
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ing to the direction laid down in Canon 711:2 of the Code 
of Canon Law, to establish the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine in their respective parishes. The response was at 
once heartening, and today our whole diocese is actively 
engaged in promoting the work. 


We have always had a very good regular attendance in our 
week day instruction classes which were held under the direc- 
tion of priests, teachers and lay helpers. It was deemed 
advisable, however, to reorganize the instruction by breaking 
down the classes into smaller units so that each child could 
be given more personal attention. In order to accomplish 
this work it was necessary to have the aid of trained lay 
people. Accordingly, in each region of the diocese, courses 
were instituted at a central point for the preparation of lay 
catechists. Competent priests were appointed to give courses 
in Christian Doctrine and Methods of Teaching Religion. 
An appeal was made from the altars to public school teachers 
to take the course and to offer their services to the Church. 
Where a sufficient number was not obtained this way, per- 
sonal contact was made, and the results were gratifying. 
These teachers, both men and women, are given a course 
extending over a period of sixteen weeks—eight weeks in 
the Fall and eight in the Spring. Two forty-five-minute 
classes are given each day that they meet. In some places 
they gather after school hours in the afternoon and in others 
in the evening. As the course progresses, capable teachers 
aid the instruction by holding demonstration classes in the 
teaching of Religion. When these people have completed 
the course satisfactorily, they are granted a lay catechist cer- 
tificate by the Bishop of the diocese. We began the lay 
catechist schools in 1936 with an enrollment of 200 members, 
and this branch of the Confraternity work has increased so 
that now we have 1,210 certified catechists in the diocese 
with over 300 more who will finish the course in December 
of this year. 


It has been our aim in the diocese to employ, as far as 
possible, in addition to the priests and sisters, only public 
school teachers who have been certified. Beyond the good 
work they accomplish in catechizing, this large group of 
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intellectual Catholics makes itself felt as a strong moral force 
in civic and religious life. 


We have enjoyed a fine success with our religious vacation 
schools. These are conducted annually in the diocese for 
four weeks in July—five days a week from nine to twelve 
in the morning. The course followed is that laid down by 
the National Center: In 1936 we had 4,900 pupils with 190 
teachers. Due to the good campaigning by the priests the 
session of 1937 had 11,074 pupils with 501 teachers. In 
1938, these numbers increased to 14,568 pupils with 610 
teachers. Last year, that is 1939, we had enrolled 16,785 
pupils with 615 teachers. The present summer we had our 
best season so far, as our statistics show that in 110 schools 
we had 18,355 pupils under 587 teachers. It may interest 
you to know that of the 587 instructors employed 432 were 
actually seasoned public school teachers, 90 more were pre- 
paring in Normal College, 497 were seminarians, 15 were 
nuns and the remainder other lay people. At the present time 
it is not possible for us to have the services of many teaching 
Sisters as a great majority of them are taking courses during 
July in the Catholic Teachers’ College of the Diocese. 


If there were ever any doubt in the minds of any of our 
people about the necessity or advisability of the religious 
vacation schools, that doubt has been completely dispelled 
by the results obtained. We all know how difficut it is to 
have a full attendance of public school children at week day 
instruction classes. Absences are due to many reasons. 
Hence, we have been very happy to find in regular attendance 
during the summer those children who could not, and, unfor- 
tunately in some cases, would not come to regular instruction. 
The course as it is laid out appeals to them, and they have 
given us proof that they enjoy and benefit by the time and 
energy spent of them. In large parishes in industrial centers, 
as you know, there is often a flux of population, so that in 
spite of the careful annual census in the parish, some children 
are missed. We find ever so many of these attending our re- 
ligious vacation schools and through them receiving the sacra- 
mental care that some of them sorely need. The good work 
done during this period had its effect on the homes of the 
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children. I have direct evidence myself that the religious 
spirit has been reawakened in many families by the work of 
the children in the vacation schools. 

There were naturally many difficulties to be encountered 
and overcome in the religious vacation school work. When 
we started it was difficult in some sections to find suitable 
locations for teaching and for recreation. As time progressed, 
however, urgent appeals were made to the different school 
boards of our cities and towns. Where no parochial school 
existed permission was granted to make use of the public 
school buildings. These facilities simplified the work for the 
teachers and assured better results with the children. 


We find it a great help for the work to have the school 
teachers continue their religious activities in the same dis- 
tricts in which they teach public school. They not only know 
the pupils but can use a little gentle suasion on them toward 
the end of the school year in preparation for the opening of 
the summer schools. From another viewpoint it is important 
for the work to have the teachers continue this way, and it 
is this: where we have the use of public school buildings they 
have the confidence of the authorities and are familiar with 
the property. 

We all know only too well, my dear friends, that there are 
too many forces in our midst today most anxious to tear down 
Catholicity and promote atheism. The instigators of all 
this evil are exceedingly clever in the methods they use. 
They find many specious arguments with which to convince, 
if they could, our laity of the falsity of their claims to Divine 
Truth. Realizing the vehemence of this assault we in Provi- 
dence, with the rest of the country, now fully realize how 
necessary it is to make our laity articulate in the matter of 
Christian fundamentals. Religious discussion clubs were 
begun in our diocese with the Fall session in 1937. A start 
was made in a few sections with about 2,700 adults. With 
them, as with others who began afterwards, we insisted on 
the importance of the Mass as a central act of worship. Since 
that time the work has spread gradually into other parts of 
the diocese, and during the last session in the Spring of this 
year, 9,000 were enrolled. Along with the Mass we have 
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given them The Life of Christ, The Marks of the Church, 
The Sacraments in General, Marriage and the Sacramentals. 
It is our aim to have one subject studied uniformly in the 
diocese at a session because we feel, as others do who are 
in this work, that it is not good to have groups in one locality 
talking on a number of subjects and learning nothing in par- 
ticular. To aid those in discussion club work, we run a sup- 
plementary section in our diocesan paper. When the regional 


_ directors meet semi-annually they are instructed to see that 


leaders for the individual clubs are properly prepared in the 
different parishes. For the most part the adult clubs meet 
in private homes, and this contributes not only to their 
spiritual knowledge but also to the well-being of the parish. 


There was one very important group, perhaps the most 
important, that does and should concern us very much in- 
deed. I refer to our Catholic children attending public high 
schools. These young people are soon to be our adult parish- 
ioners. They deserve special attention for many reasons. You 
know, as I do, and I say it frankly, we need not expect them 
to acquire any spiritual foundation in the school system as it 
now exists in many places. In fact, some of those who are 
appointed to direct these young minds are deliberately turn- 
ing them away from a religious outlook on life. The many 
worldly pleasures, made an end in themselves, do much to 
unsettle the minds and hearts of the younger generation. To 
off-set these difficulties, it is necessary for us to prove to these 
young people that we in the Church can give them leadership 
they are looking for through training in the knowledge essen- 
tial for a complete and successful life. At the outset, when the 
Confraternity was established in the Diocese of Providence, 
courses were instituted for those of high school age. They 
meet once a week during the school year for one hour of 
discussion. They are given a regular course. At the present 
time it consists of the Sacraments, Church History, the Mass, 
the Sacramentals and the Commandments. Where it is de- 
sired, a social period is allowed these young people under the 
direction of the priests and adult trained leaders. These 
groups do not meet in private homes, but rather in a parochial 
school, if there is one, and if not, in a parish hall. Unfortu- 
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nately, due to the opposition of non-Catholic groups, we have 
not yet in our State, as a whole, been granted release time 
for religious instruction. However, we are gradually working 
our way in through individual city and town school com- 
mittees. In three cities we now have the privilege, and the 
high school students are granted school credits for their work. 
In spite of the difficulties, we already have over half of our 
Catholic students in public high schools doing discussion club 
work. It is a comfort for us in our diocese to know that most 
of our Catholic children of high school age are taken care of 
in our ten central Catholic high schools. 


In speaking of the development of the Confraternity pro- 
gram in our diocese we must not be unmindful of the fact 
that from the very start Catholics who have enjoyed religious 
education have offered their services as Helpers. This applies 
to those who give their homes for religious discussion, to 
others who grant the use of halls and offer transportation. 
Practically all the basic material used in our instruction 
classes in the project work is prepared by the young ladies 
of our Catholic high schools. These young people help in 
other ways the work of the seasoned teachers who undertake 
the instruction in both week day and vacation school classes. 


The number of young Helpers alone has grown from a few to 
a few thousand. 


A most important branch of the Confraternity activities is 
that of the Fishers or Home Visitors. It is surprising the 
amount of good work that can be accomplished by those who 
know how to approach others to interest them in the study of 
the Faith. We have had very good results, for instance, in one 
high school group. Youngsters who have learned to appreciate 
what has been given them show themselves most eager to 
bring in their school friends and neighborhood acquaintances. 
Many of our public school teachers serve as excellent Fishers 
because oftentimes they know the homes of the children and 
have entrance there. The zealous priests in our parishes are, 
of course, the best Fishers I know of, and I can assure you 
they are vitally interested in promoting the program. One 
must naturally be careful in the matter of Fishing. It is pos- 
sible, sometimes, to find a crab on the hook. By that I mean, 
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that occasionally lax and guilty parents do not like to be faced 
with their indifference and are apt to be a bit sour or show 
resentment when they meet the Fisher at the door. On the 
whole, as the work becomes better and more widely known, 
this type of work will be something rather expected by those 
who are not doing their duty. 


It is a generally accepted fact that the child mind begins 
to question or perceive things about the age of three. It is 
vital for the parents to prepare themselves to impart religious 
knowledge to the mind of the pre-school child. The discussion 
aids are on hand through the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine to help parents accomplish this work. There can be no 
question at all in our minds of the necessity of waking up 
parents to their duty. If we need proof that some parents 
have been lacking, we have only to take the evidence of the 
Sisters who receive these youngsters in kindergarten or first 
grade. They find many children six or seven years of age with 
practically no religious knowledge. We have begun Parent- 
Educator work in one of our large centers and hope to do 
more with it as we proceed with the program. 


My dear friends, in giving you this description of the 
growth of the Confraternity in the Diocese of Providence I 
do not wish to leave you with the idea that all our work is 
urban and centered. We have some difficult spots to contend 
with. For example, I have in mind one rural parish recently 
established that takes in what we might call old Yankee ter- 
ritory. This parish covering 110 square miles has a civic popu- 
lation of about 6,000. In that whole section there is a total of 
300 Catholics. The homes of these are as far apart as sixteen 
miles in some cases. The pastor of this parish called upon us 
for help. Seven public school teachers offered their services— 
four had cars at their disposal. The leader and the pastor 
drove through the territory visitng families and selecting 
homes which they thought would make good centers for in- 
struction. The people were most eager to cooperate, in open- 
ing their homes for instruction and in aiding the teachers in 
gathering the children. Finally, seven centers were established 
and each teacher was given her “‘spot.”’ Those with cars trans- 
ported children and teachers to the nearest centers and re- 
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turned them to their homes. We had to go to “rock bottom” 
in many cases, even of adults. 

In spite of what has been accomplished in revitalizing 
religious education in our diocese, we still feel there is much 
left to be done. With God’s blessing on our activities and 
aided by a zealous laity who are in truth “participants in the 
work of the hierarchy,”’ we shall continue to promote this 
essential work of Holy Mother Church. 


———e 
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THE DUTIES OF TEACHERS IN THE DEFENSE OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


We who are teaching in Catholic schools are freighted with a 
dread responsibility in these fateful days. We have the Truth, the 
Truth which alone can make men free; we are holding aloft the 
Light that shines in the darkness, even though the darkness does not 
comprehend it. Our temptation may be to be smug, to fail to realize 
all that our possession of the Truth implies and to hide the Light 
under the bushel of routine, the bushel of routine that we sometimes 
call our conservatism. The Talent has been entrusted to our care; 
ours is the obligation to make it fruitful. There is no room in our 
midst for the time-server, for such as have nothing to learn, for 
those who rest content with merely keeping school. There are old 
things in our treasure, blessed old things that have brought happiness 
to mankind from the beginning and that will bring happiness unto the 
end. But there are new things there, too, new things created by the 
Divine Wisdom, through the minds and labors of men, new and 
better ways of teaching, the fruits of the advance of educational 
science, new and better organizations of subject-matter, more intelli- 
gent forms of classroom management. All of these we must utilize 
if we hope to cooperate effectively with divine grace “in forming 
Christ in those regenerated by Baptism.” 

(Rev. Dr. George Johnson, “The Duties of Teachers in the 
Defense of American Democracy,” The Catholic Educational 
Review, Volume XXXVIII, No. 8 (October, 1940, p. 453.) 





RELIGION GOES TO COLLEGE 


REVEREND LAWRENCE SCHOTT 
Bureau of Information 
Diocese of Harrisburg 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 





kpitor’s Nore: This paper was presented by the author at a Secular College 
Conference on October 13, 1940, at the Sixth National Catechetical Congress of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. The paper represents some observations 
based on a questionnaire answered by Catholic young people attending secular 
colleges. Students from sixteen secular colleges are represented in the survey. 
Over 1,000 copies of Father Schott’s weekly Bulletin are sent out from his office. 
Some schools receive only one copy, reprinting the same and issuing it for the 
individual students the following week. In reply to our question relative to the 
number of students who read the Bulletin weekly, Father Schott estimated the 
number roughly at 6,000. In reply to a question relative to the number of students 
who attend religious study clubs in these colleges, the author’s reply was: “These 


clubs are run for all students, and when anyone is missing exception is taken 
to it.” 


We are all aware of the great number of Catholic Youth 
who have entered secular colleges.;Our young people (almost 
100,000 of them) are living in an environment of irreligion 
or at least of indifferentism. There was a time when this dif- 
ficulty was resolved by saying, ‘“‘They should not be there.” 
Echoes of this attitude are still faintly heard today, but in- 
frequently and indistinctly. The more modern and the more 
practical approach to this problem takes this form—our 
young people are there—how can we get our Religion to go 
to these colleges with them? For, as Bishop Leech of Harris- 
burg reminds us, ‘“‘our lamenting will avail us little unless we 
give our mind and heart to practical measures and supply the 
adequate antidote to safeguard their faith and morals.” 

In this brief paper I propose for your consideration: (1) 
the type of Catholic student found in these institutions; (2 ) 
a sketchy picture of our venture to send Religion to these 
colleges; (3) an evaluation of the results of such a program. 

Before we can appreciate the task at hand, we must have 
a fairly accurate idea of the person who will be the object of 
the Religion that comes to the college. From a survey made of 
these students, we are of the opinion that this student would 
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most likely be the child of Catholic parents (fathers 79 per 
cent—mothers 94 per cent), he generally seeks their advice 
on important matters; at least every other one has attended 
a Catholic Grade School; already harmful effects are appar- 
ent as 67 per cent of them testify they receive the Sacraments 
of Confession and Communion less frequently than before 
they came to college; our student admits the importance and 
necessity of prayer in daily life but only one-half the group 
puts this knowledge to practice; he does nothing to spread 
his Religion; he does not read the Bible; at least one out of 
every two finds his most frequent date a non-Catholic, and is 
in favor of mixed marriages; he inclines to moderation in 
drinking and is wholly opposed to filthy talk, questionable 
shows and lust magazines; he thinks of eternity once in a 
while, but has not made up his mind where he will spend it; 
he spends a minimum of money for his education, and seven 
out of ten work for it.!This is a cross-section of the typical 
Catholic student whom we find in these secular institutions; 
he is a serious and sincere person, struggling single-handed 
amidst an inimical religious atmosphere which is beginning to 
seep into the fiber of his being—he is ‘‘on his own” in a con- 
stantly blowing and accelerating hurricane of poisoning and 
withering blasts of irreligion, administered by puerile pro- 
fessors of philosophy, psychology, history, sociology and 
Bible. 


How can we come to the aid of this floundering student, 
how can Religion come to this campus to serve as a support 
for his faltering steps? There will be many methods sug- 
gested during this Convention; we present our attempt. In 
the beginning of the scholastic year, the names of all the 
Catholic students on the various campuses are sent to us. 
Starting with the first Monday of October and continuing 
every Monday throughout the school year, a Religious 
Bulletin is sent through the mail to each individual. These 
Bulletins are written with the avowed intention of teaching 
Religion; no attempt is made to entertain, nor is the doctrine 
toned down in any manner. They are developed on the college 
level, following a definite order of progressive proofs and 
explanations. The first year was devoted to fundamental 
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apologetics—the existence of God—the divinity of Christ— 
the uniqueness of the Church, etc.; the second year to the 
consideration of the Commandments as an examination of 
conscience for college students and the third year was devoted 
to answering questions proposed by the students.(This single- 
sheet, which began as a friendly letter from a priest to a few 
college students of his acquaintance, has grown until it is now 
read each week by several thousand students, It seems to give 
a measure of the very necessary religious instruction in an 
unobstrusive and convenient manner. We are not sanguine 
enough to think that it does a finished job in teaching Re- 
ligion, but it does lay the ground-work upon which the super- 
structure can be built; it makes and continues the personal 
contact between the priest and the student, a relationship 
which is both comforting and sustaining to the youth. To the 
faithful reader (many file and save each issue) the Bulletins 
furnish an invaluable font of religious information and a com- 
prehensive and conclusive outline of religious argumentation. 
The Bulletin does not presume to take the place of the Chap- 
lain but serves as his sustaining helpmate. » 


An effort is next made to gather the students into a study 
club on the campus. This Catholic club meets bi-weekly from 
October to Christmas and from February to Easter. The 
meetings last one hour, beginning and ending at a definite 
time. An assigned subject is presented by one of the students 
who has prepared his paper under the guidance of the priest. 
That particular student is an authority on this one subject 
and attempts to answer all questions raised by the students. 
The priest does not take a prominent part in the discussion, 
but sits in the general audience to demonstrate his interest 
and to serve as a court-of-last-appeal, if necessary. The skill- 
ful conjuncture of these study-groups with the serious doc- 
trine of the Bulletin seems to give some of the necessary 
training in religious knowledge. There are those students who 
claim that all the Religion they know, they have learned since 
they came to college. At least, an attempt is made to make 
their religious knowledge mature and satisfying to their de- 
veloping minds. 

Some people have claimed that this group of students does 
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not want to be bothered by religious instruction. This is an 
untrue picture, if the thousands of students whom I have met 
in the past years are a criterion. They are, as a group, avid in 
their interest in their Religion; they are serious in their pur- 
suit of it; they are grateful beyond words to those who take 
pains with them and their problems. They say of the Bulletin, 
“Informed me on a lot of things that were doubtful to me;”’ 
“Tt has phrased for me what I confusedly thought right;” “It 
held me in check when I felt like stepping out;” “It made it 
harder for me to sin;” “It is the only religious instruction I 
have received for a long time;”’ It has helped me to overcome 
to a great degree my fear of confession;” “The Bidletin has 
been like a fuel added to a flickering flame. It has given new 
life to my dying Catholic beliefs, and I now feel greatly 
relieved and stronger to cope with the new difficulties that 
may arise.” 


These students mention their appreciation in many differ- 
ent ways. One wrote to the chaplain: “It is some one like you, 
Father, that a Catholic boy needs in a college which is far 
away from home. It was through your guidance, Father, that 
I have taken more interest in my Religion than before. I have 
improved myself tremendously in the ways and means of a 
Catholic life.” Another wrote: “I pray that you will be suc- 
cessful in your fight against the influences threatening our 
Catholic boys and girls here at college. You have been sincere 
and earnest in your struggle and I know that you have helped 
me on many occasions.” It is my studied opinion that these 
students are endeavoring to fight the great battle of saving 
their souls under trying conditions. They have a right to the 
heritage and helps of the Catholic Religion. It is up to us to 
get this Religion to go to college with them, to support them 
in their days of stress; they want her, they need her, they will 
be eternally grateful for her. Dare we send them away empty 
handed? If so, we would condemn half our college graduates 
to live in the arified atmosphere of a religionless campus. We 
would divorce their youthful days from Religion; we would 
fail in our task of feeding the sheep of Christ. Christ will 
never reign on these campuses unless we bring him back 
through His Religion to these campuses. God speed His day. 
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New Books in Review 


NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


The Medieval Papacy in Action. By Marshall W. Baldwin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. xiii+113. 
Price $1.00. 


This is one of the first published volumes in “The Christen- 
dom Series,” popular books on important topics in the history 
of the Church, prepared under the auspices of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. The books are intended to 
provide informative reading for Catholic and non-Catholic 
readers; for study clubs in the parochial units in the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine; for study groups in New- 
man Clubs; as collateral texts in colleges, normal schools and 
senior high schools. The Medieval Papacy in Action surveys 
one of the most important periods in the history of the 
papacy—from the accession of St. Leo IX in 1049 to the 
death of Innocent IV in 1254. During this era, papal suprem- 
acy was again achieved after a long period of decentraliza- 
tion, the papal monarchy was installed as an institution of 
ecclesiastical government, and the papacy became an active 
force in instilling the principles of Christian living into 
European society. The author, assistant professor of History 
at New York University, does not offer this work as one of 
original research but states his purpose as that of presenting 
in brief form the conclusions of recognized authorities. 


Catholicism and the Progress of Science. By William M. 
Agar. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. 
xi+109. Price $1.00. 


This volume is also in ““The Christendom Series” described 
in the foregoing review. Mr. Agar, fellow of the Geological 
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Society of America, had for his purpose to offer a survey of 
the historical development of science and its relationship to 
the growth of Christian thought. Particular attention is given 
to the controversies around geography and astronomy. The 
evidences of evolution are studied, and recent trends in the 
biological sciences are investigated. 





Our Sacrifice. By Rev. Aloysius Biskuped. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. xvii+413. Price 
$5.00. 


This volume has for its purpose to give a liturgic-ascetical 
interpretation of the Ordinary of the Mass. As the author 
says in his foreword: 

Our Sacrifice attempts to give a liturgical-ascetical interpretation 
of the Ordinary of the Mass. The treatment is liturgical in the sense 
that the prayers of the Ordinary of the Mass are interpreted in the 
light of old Testament worship and Christian antiquity. . . . The 
interpretation is ascetical, inasmuch as I see outlined in the structure 
and prayers of the Mass the soul’s approach to God and her life in 
union with Him. 


The author is convinced that the strength of a Catholic’s 
faith, the intensity of his religious fervor and his willingness 
to make sacrifices in the interest of the Church and of souls 
will depend upon the part which the Mass plays in his life. 
The author, therefore, takes the prayers of the Ordinary of 
the Mass and shows their application not only to the liturgy 
but to the individual soul. The volume can be put to various 
purposes. It may be used as a source of sermon material for 
priests and as a book of instruction or spiritual reading and 
meditation for religious and laity. 





The Pivotal Problems of Education. An introduction to 
the Christian Philosophy of Education. By Rev. William F. 
Cunningham, C.S.C. New York: The MacMillan Company, 
1940. Pp. xix+588. Price $3.00. 


When this volume first appeared in planograph form the 
JourNAL oF Reticious INstruTION published first a brief 
review (September, 1938) and later a detailed critique 
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(November, 1938) by Dr. William Sanders of the Depart- 
ment of Education of De Paul University. Again, this 
JOURNAL would like to say that we believe Father Cunning- 
ham’s text is the finest piece of material available for use in 
Catholic colleges or Catholic Schools of Education for courses 
described as “Philosophy of Education” or “Principles of Edu- 
cation.” The Pivotal Problems of Education illustrates a type 
of learning experience that should be part of the educational 
background of every teacher of Religion. For those of our 
readers who are unfamiliar with earlier editions of Father 
Cunningham’s work, may we say that the pivotal problems 
of education, according to the writer, are: (1) the pupil, his 
nature and his needs; (2) the curriculum (materials); (3) 
the teacher (method), and (4) the institution (administra- 
tion). In his introductory chapters Father Cunningham treats 
of the philosophy of education; in Part I, of the ends in edu- 
cation, and in Part II of the means in education. While the 
present volume was prepared for graduate courses in the 
philosophy of education, experience has shown that it may be 
used profitably by college juniors as they learn to philoso- 
phize about education. 


The Pope Speaks. The Papers of Pius XII with a Biog- 
raphy by Charles Rankin. Preface by Most Reverend Edwin 
V. O'Hara, D.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1940. Pp. xi+337. Price $2.75. 


In this volume the reader will find everything that Pope 
Pius XII has written or officially spoken since the outbreak 
of the present World War, including his Five Point Peace 
Plan, his messages to King Leopold and Queen Wilhelmina, his 
letter to President Roosevelt, his first encyclical, on world 
evils (Summi Pontificatus); his encyclical letter to the 
Church in America, his message to France, and his many dis- 
courses to Vatican audiences. The appendix contains Bene- 
dict XV’s peace plan of 1917 and Pius XI’s encyclical on 
Germany. A short biography by Charles Rankin, ‘“‘Pius the 
Man,” traces in 120 pages the career of the Holy Father 
from his youth to his election as Pope and summarizes his 
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pontificate to date. As honorary chairman of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, His Excellency the Most 
Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, contributes 
the preface to this volume in which he writes: 

Unitil our own time indeed the nations of the world have professed 
a belief in Christ’s teachings on the relation of the Creator to his 
creatures, on the spirituality and immortality of the soul, on con- 
science and moral responsibility and the consequent inherent worth 
and dignity of the human personality. So profoundly was this view 
embedded in the general belief that the author of our American 
Declaration of Independence laid it down as the philosophical and 
historical basis of our republican institutions that men “are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights.” As long as such 
language was current and understood by public men, the Pope as a 
spokesman for a Christian order in society had an intelligent hear- 
ing. What he had to say could at least be understood. But that is 
unfortunately more difficult today when Pilate’s skepticism has be- 
come the mode and the accepted convention is that “the brain is 
only a machine, the heart a muscle, the soul a phantom and man the 
improved progeny of the ape.” In such a view of human person- 
ality, “unalienable rights” are clearly inadmissible. 


Oremus. The Priest’s Handbook of Prayers in English for 
Church Services and Special Occasions. Revised Edition. New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1940. Pp. vi+-188. Price $1.25. 


This is a revised edition of a volume prepared to offer to 
priests a collection of prayers in the vernacular for use on 
those occasions when it is desired to have the congregation 
join with the priest in offering a prayer in harmony with the 
occasion. The following general headings taken from the 
table of contents will indicate to the reader the scope of 
material included in Oremus: Prayers after Low Mass; Lent; 
The First Holy Communion of Children (also Monthly Com- 
munion); Confirmation; The Most Sacred Heart of Jesus; 
The Blessed Virgin; Prayers to St. Joseph; Prayers for the 
Sick, Prayers for the Dead; Occasional Prayers; Litanies; 
The Burial Service for Adults. 


Outlines of Religion for Catholic Youth. A Course of 
Weekly Instruction for High School Students, Prepared for 
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the Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine Under the Au- 
thority of His Excellency the Most Rev. Maurice F. Mc- 
Auliffe, D.D., Bishop of Hartford. Volume One: I. Catholic 
Belief; II. Catholic Immortality. By Rev. E. G. Rosenberger. 
New York: George Grady Press, 445 West 41st Street, 1940. 
Pp. xxi+325. Price $3.00. 


His Excellency Most Reverend Maurice F. McAuliffe, 
D.D., Bishop of Hartford, Connecticut, says of Outlines of 
Religion for Catholic Youth: 


The Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine in the Diocese of 
Hartford has done a most successful work in gathering together the 
youth of High School age to study the doctrines of our Faith. It has 
assembled a zealous band of devoted teachers ready to cooperate 
to the fullest extent of their abilities in the great work of religious 
instruction. The Directors of the Archconfraternity decided last 
year that an outline of Religion, providing copious details for 
teachers, is necessary for the proper carrying out of the mission of 
the Archconfraternity. The arduous task of assembling such an out- 
line was committed to Father Rosenberger. 

Outlines of Religion for Catholic Youth is a comprehensive study. 
It includes full treatment of Catholic moral and dogmatic teaching 
and well fulfills the end for which it is intended. Using it, the 
teachers of Religion in the Diocese will be well provided with a 
source book of fact and theory to make their teaching interesting 
and instructive. 


I am happy to express my deep appreciation of Father Rosen- 
berger’s efforts in the production of this volume. It reveals the 
painstaking labor and the deep study required in its completion. It 
is in all ways an admirable volume, accurate, interesting and informa- 
tive. I have no hesitation in recommending it to the use of our 
teachers and students of Religion. 


The following chapter headings will indicate the topics 
treated in these Outlines ; each outline is concluded with sev- 
eral paragraphs entitled “Practical Application.” Catholic 
Belief—Knowledge of God; Divine Faith; The Bible; Tradi- 
tion; Existence of God; Attributes of God; Attributes of 
God (continued); Trinity; Creation; The Spirit World; 
Creation of Man; Our First Parents; From Adam to Christ; 
The Incarnation; Divinity of Christ; The Blessed Virgin; 
Redemption Accomplished; Christ Founded a Church; 
Identification of the Church; Nature of the Church; Govern- 
ment of the Church; The Holy Ghost; The Communion of 
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Saints; Death and Judgment; Hell—Purgatory—Heaven; 
Catholic Morality—End of Man; Law and Conscience; Vir- 
tue and Merit; Faith—Hope—Charity; The Cardinal Vir- 
tues; Actual Sin; Vice; Temptations; Habit Forming; Love 
of Our Neighbor; The Virtue of Religion; The Name of God; 
The Lord’s Day; Obedience; Human Life and Health; 
Purity; Honesty; Truthfulness; Precepts of the Church; 
Some Church Laws; Vocation; The Beatitudes; Self-denial ; 
Rule of Life; Catholic Action. 





Convert Instruction Cards. By Rev. Dr. Leslie Rumble. 
St. Paul, Minnesota: Rumble and Carty, Radio Replies, 
1940. Twenty-five cards to the set. Price: 1c per card; 25c 
per set (unbound); plastic bound set for instructor—50c. 


This is to announce that Radio Replies, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, has introduced a new card sytesm for instructing 
converts. Believing that separate cards are more acceptable 
than formidable books, Rev. Leslie Rumble has written 25 
cards on 25 topics. The cards may be procured at 25c per set, 
or separately at 1c per card. To each of the following topics 
a card set is devoted; God; Man; Religion; Prayer; Faith; 
Sin; Commandments; Trinity; Christ; Church; Pope; 
Church Precepts; Sacraments; Baptism and Confirmation; 
Eucharist; The Mass and Communion; Holy Orders; Con- 
fession; Marriage; Extreme Unction and Indulgences; Mary 
and The Saints; Rosary and Benediction; Sacramentals; 
After Death; (Supplementary) Reception of Converts. 





A Queen’s Command. The Life of Saint Bernadette. By 
Anna Kuhn. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1940. Pp. 138. Price $1.75. 


The Bruce Publishing Company is to be congratulated on 
its publication of lives of the saints that have an appeal for 
youhtful readers. This new life of Saint Bernadette tells in a 
most charming way the story of the simple miller’s daughter 
who became a great saint of the Church. 
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The Divine Crucible of Purgatory. By Mother Mary of St. 
Austin. Revised and edited by Nicholas Ryan, S. J., New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1940. Pp. viii + 185. Price $2.25. 


In this masterly presentation, Mother St. Austin has 
brought the doctrine of Purgatory out of the misty haze 
which has so long surrounded it and kept it somewhat too 
much a mystery. 

In the light of God’s attributes, we watch the soul being 
purified until it is plunged into the hiddenness, immensity 
and silence of the Godhead. The first three chapters form a 
theological groundwork and the dominant idea of the book 
is given in the fourth: . . . “the Holy Souls are cleansed by 
the attributes of God.” The body of the work is an unravel- 
ling or rather a development of this central theme as the 
author goes on to show the action of God in transforming 
souls into His image. The book ends on a truly Catholic level: 
the relation of the Holy Souls to us. 

Mother Austin’s treatment effects an admirable blend of 
theology and devotion. Both religious and laity can profit 
much from it: the priest could use the book as a secondary 
source for sermons and lectures because of its clear and trust- 
worthy contents and because of its splendid and abundant 
references; the layman would find it helpful in acquiring some 
fundamental notions of this mysterious state. Furthermore, 
both could increase their personal devotion to the suffering 
souls of Purgatory by their study of it. 

JOHN B. FOX, S. J. 
Mount St. Michael’s 
Spokane, Washington 





Catholic Principles of Politics. By Reverend John A. Ryan 
and Reverend Francis J. Boland. New York: The MacMillan 
Company, 1940. Pp. 266. Price $3.00. 


One of the very commendatory aspects of this well written 
book is its sound philosophical basis, and its logical, conca- 
tenated progression. 

The authors, after establishing the natural law, demon- 
strate firmly that upon it are founded the natural rights of 
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man. Then, they show that as a consequence of man’s nature 
and rights, we have the State—whose chief concern is to 
protect and conserve those natural rights of its constituents. 
That it may do so, the State must be sovereign. Thus, here 
are discussed the nature, implications and moral origin of 
sovereignty. But this sovereignty, this supreme authority, 
must it betake to itself any definite form: monarchy, aris- 
tocracy or democracy? It may assume any of these, but 
we learn, whatever be the form, every government exists for 
the welfare of its citizens. Immediately we see that the indi- 
vidualistic, socialistic and totalitarian doctrines relative to 
the functions of the supreme authority must be rejected, for 
they subordinate the welfare of the people to the interests 
of the State. After these and similar points, the authors brush 
up for us our ideas of justice and liberalism, of duties and 
rights of citizens, of international relations, of war and 
patriotism, of the Christian concept of the State, of 
Catholicism and America. 

The book is recommended to all for its fine presentations 
of Catholic principles. The reader will find it, for the most 
part, lucid and easily intelligible. 

BERNARD DUFFY, S. J. 
Mount St. Michael’s 
Spokane, Washington 
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